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FRIENDS INTELLIGENCER 


H Religious and Family Journal 


PHILADELPHIA, FIFTEENTH AND CHERRY STREETS, EIGHTH MONTH 23, 


Asbury Park Arrangements. 


Several of the houses nearest the Auditorium are either 
full or all the rooms on the lower floors taken. At this 
stage, after the repeated advertisements, it will be a 
waste of labor and time for Friends to write to hotels for 
terms, but if they will send their applications promptly 
to me I will engage good rooms for them. There are 
still some vacant rooms in the Hotel Columbia, Head- 
quarters of Committee; Sea Breeze, Passaic, Weiling- 
ton, Franklin, Frederick, Sunset Avenue, Ravenwood 
Inn, Magnolia, Ashland, St.Clair and Nassau Hall. 

I have just had offered two small houses on Seventh 
avenue, Nos. 174 and 175 on the map. They are pleas- 
antly located in one of the best blocks of Asbury Park, 
and from personal inspection appear to be clean and 
well kept,so that I feel confidence in recommending them. 
The rates have been made on condition that they are 
filled or nearly so. Together there are nine rooms for 
four persons each (two bed) and four rooms for three 
persons each (double bed and cot) all at $5.50 for each 
person ; nine rooms for two in each at $6.00 for each 
person. Also a rear house, but good surroundings, with 
four rooms for two in each at $5.00 for each person ; this 
house would be suitable for either eight men or eight 
women. 

About the 2oth every one who has engaged rooms in 
the hotels selected by the committee will receive a ticket 
giving the number of their room, which they wil! present 
upon arrival, so that there will be no trouble or confusion 
in the assignment of rooms. 


RAILROAD TICKETS. 


Two classes of tickets have been arranged for. rst, 
regular round trip tickets from Philadelphia, Merchant- 
ville, Moorestown, and Mount Holly at $2 50, Bristol 
and Langhorne at $2.25, and Trenton $2.00 by either 
Penna. or P. & R. roads. These tickets are good on/y 
on special trains going Ninth month 4, but good toreturn 
on any train after Ninth month 7. They will be on sale 
at all the places named after Ninth month 1, upon the 
presentation of card issued by the Committee, which 
can be obtained from any of the Correspondents or 
members of the Committee. 

2d, from a// points east of Chicago tickets on all rail_ 
roads will be sold for a full regular fare going and one- 
third returning. To receive this reduced rate certificates 
must be obtained at the starting point, when shrough 
tickets are bought. Full details have been given to the 
several Correspondents. who will furnish a card issued 
by the Committee, which will be presented at the ticket 
office. Friends are urged to report their route at once. 


TICKETS FROM NEW YORK. 


Friends can obtain them a week in advance by writing 
Wm. M., Jackson, so Beekman Street, Franklin T. Car- 
penter, 787 Park Avenue, George T. Mc Dowell, 373 W. 
123d Street, or on the boat leaving Rector Street at 
1 p.m., Ninth month 4, from either of the above named. 
All tickets are good until Ninth month rs. 


TRAINS. 


Philadelphia to Asbury Park.—Ninth month 4. 
Special. p.m. Special. 

Broad Street 1.48 Reading Terminal, 

Bristol, 2.23 Spring Garden St., 

lrenton, Columbia Avenue, 

N. Asbury Park, Huntington Street, 


Special. Wayne Junction, 
Market St. Wharf, leon 
Camden, aaa 
Merchantville, Yardley, 
Trenton, 
Bound Brook, 2.47 
1.15 Plainfield, 3.00 
-— N. Asbury Park, 4-55 
Regular trains: 
4.00, 4.17. Ar. Asbury Park, 6.23, 630 


p.m. 
1.15 
1.18 
1.22 
1.26 
1.32 
1.42 
1.58 
2.09 
2.05 


2.40 

4-05 
12.30 
12.37 
12.46 


12.55 
12.58 


+ 


Connections with New York City. 


Friends purchasing tickets via New York will be par- 
ticular to see that they read by either route. Arrange- 
ments have been made with he Central R. R. of New 
Jersey to run a special train Ninth month 4th to connect 
with the boat leaving Rector Street at 1 p.m. Friends 
of New York Yearly Meeting arriving at the Grand 
Central or 34th Street (Long Island R. R ) will take the 
3d Avenue L road to South Posey and there transfer to 
gth Avenue road to Rector Street. 

ve. 
Rector St., Boat, 
ad St., P.R.R., 

ector St., Boat, 2.00 
23d St., P.R.R., 225 
Liberty St..C R.R. of N.J., 2 45 
23d St., P.R.R 2.55 
Liberty St., CR.R , 3.30 
23d St., P.R.R, 2 25 

ector St., Boat, 345 
a3dSt., P. RR, 4-10 

ector St., Boat, 4.30 
Libery St., C R.R., 4-45 


BAGGAGE, N. Y. CITY. 


rrangements have been made with the Dodds Express, 
N.Y ‘Transfer Co., to collect checks on the trains and de- 
liver within half an hour after the arrival of the trains 
all baggage, at 25 cents for each piece. Tags of the 
express company will be furnished with the badges 
and transportation cards by the Correspondents or 
members of the Committee, upon which Friends will 
distinctly write their names, hotel, and number of room, 
also their railroad route; or if b special train from 
Philadelphia, or 1 p m. boat from New York, write that 
on the tag. 


ARRIVAL IN ASBURY PARK. 


Friends who are going to Ocean Grove will leave the 
train at the Asbury Park and Ocean Grove station, 
Omnibus fare to hotel, ten cents. Friends for Asbury 
Park will leave the trains at North Asbury Station 
Trolley cars near the station go near all the hotels. 
Omnibuses charging ten cents per passenger will be there, 
arranged in order, those on the south side of the station 
for the hotels from 2d to sth avenues, and on the north 
side from Sunset to 8th avenues. 


CORRESPONDENTS 


are urged to send for badges immediately. 
sible remit the 50 cents assessment. 
JOHN W. HUTCHINSON, Chairman, 

613 Sixth Ave., Asbury Park N. J. 


Ar. Asbury Park. 


2.53 p m. 
258 


1,00 p Mm. 
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Advertisements of “Wanted,” “For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


ANTED.—MOTHER’S HELPER. A COM- 

etent, refined young woman, to assist with care 

of children, housework, calanalian Please write fully, 

state wages desired and references. Address No. 38, 
this Office. 


ANTED.—TEACHER. PRINCIPAL FOR 

a Friends’ Sehool having two teachers A Friend 

with successful experience. Strong in Latin and mathe- 

matics. Apply to LOUIS B. AMBLER, rgo N. rsth 
Street, Philadelphia. 


ANTED.—MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN TO 
assist as mother’s help in housework and care of 
two children. 3218 N. Carlisle Street, Philadelphia. 


WANTED.—BY A YOUNG WOMAN, COLLEGE 
graduate with one year’s experience in teaching, 

a position in literary or educational line, or as private 

secretary. References. Address K., this office. 


ANTED.—SITUATION BY WOMAN 
Friend as matron, m ing housekeeper (either 


— or private),or any tion of trust. Address 
.» this Office. 


BOARDING. 


PERMANENT AND TRANSIENT BOARDERS 
desired in a Friends’ family in W: . Address 
SARAH R. MATTHEWS and SISTERS, 1827 I 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 


1902. 


Buck Hill Falls 


SUMMER SETTLEMENT FOR FRIENDS AND 
FRIENDLY PEOPLE, IN THE 
POCONO MOUNTAINS. 


THE INN NEXT MONTH. 


Ha r the Inn’s capacity is engaged, at this writing, for 
Ninth month. Friends who will be at the Conference at 
Asbury Park are making inquiries and engagements for 
a stay with us after that event. Most of the cottages 
will be occupied part or all of the month. We hope our 
friends who are thinking of coming will write us in good 
time. 

The Inn will not close before the middle of Tenth 
month. 

A lower rate is made for Ninth and Tenth months. 


A TROLLEY ROUTE FROM PHILADELPHIA. 


Last week, a guest at the Inn, H. T. P., came by 
trolley from Philadelphia to Portland, and thence by 
steam road. He says, “ It’s a beautiful ride the entire 
distance.” Hecame by Chestnut Hill, Gwynedd, Qua- 
kertown, Allentown, Bethlehem, Nazareth, and Bangor. 
Fare from Walnut street, Phila.,to Allentown, so cents ; 
Allentown to Portland, 45 cents. The ride thus to Buck 
Hill Falls can be made in a day. 


BUCK HILL FALLS COMPANY, Cuarzes F. 
Junxins, Secretary and Treasurer, office 1024 Race 
Street, Philadelphia. 

Rosert Benson, Superintendent, Cresco Station and 
P. O. (Lackawanna Railroad), Monroe Co., Pa. 


ALFRED L. SELLERS, 
CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT, 
619 Mutual Life Building, Philadelphia. 


WILLIAM G. FOULKE, 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
No. 133 South Twae.rtn Street, PHitapetrnia 
Conveyancing and investing. 


HOWARD COOPER JOHNSON, 


ATTORNEY AND COUNSELLOR-AT-LAW, 


jog Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Phone 3754. Wills, Estates, and Trusts. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

623 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 

Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 


Orrices: { 


JOHN FABER MILLER, 


325 Swepe Srreet, Norristown, Penna 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia Counties. 


Law, Science, 
——— } STENOGRAPHER 


War, Rum, Tobacco interests discarded. 
GEO. B. COCK, Girard Building. Phone, 3-38-27. 
Home, 216 W. Coulter St., Germant’n. Phone, 96-07. 


Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Richards, 1222 Atlantic St., Tioga. 


Richards & Shourds. Jobbing attended to. 


CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
1125 Spring St. (first street above Race), Philad’a, Pa 
Phone 3-54-78 D. 


CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, . 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, } Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
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SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the Mississippi river 
a discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the price 
$1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SupscripTions MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GiveEN. We po not “stor” 


UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


PAPERS EXCEPT 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient advertise- 
ments, 5 cents per lime. For longer insertion reduced 
rates, which will be furnished upon application. 

No advertisement inserted for less than twenty cents. 
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Co-operative Housekeeping Association. 


It is proposed to start, Tenth month 1, a Co-operative 
Housekeeping Association for young women, Friends or 
others, living in the City ( Philadelphia), where the free- 
dom of a home and congenial companionship may be 
combined with ‘‘ plain living”’ at a moderate rate. 

‘The undersigned has been for over two years associated 
with such an enterprise, which has been quite successful, 
and believes that a like centre for young Friends would 
be helpful. Young women who may be interested, with 
the idea of joining the Association, or other interested 
persons, may communicate with 

ELIZABETH H. SMITH, 
Y.F. A. Building, 140 N. 15th Street. 


SUMMER RESORTS. 


“The Hicks’’ ana Cottages, 


ASBURY PARK,N. J. 

Situated on Sun Set Lake, 1,200 feet from the Audi- 
torium—see map, No. 148. Special rates for Conference. 
$7 to $10 per week. Open all the year. Steam heat. 
Send for booklet and map. 

The finest Hotel of its size in Asbury Park. 

HICKS & CO. 


‘ New and modern. 
Hotel Colonial, $fEx'to October. 
NORTH ASBURY PARK,N. J. 

Facing ocean and Deal Lake; in exclusive cottage 
section; sanitary arrangements first-class; bath on 
each floor; booklets. Special rates to members of 
Friends’ Conference, September. 

Reference J. W. Hutchinson, Chairman Committee of 
Arrangements, Friends’ Conference, 613 Sixth Avenue, 
Asbury Park, N. J. 

T. V. SILVA, Prop. 


"THE MADISON, Send for booklet. 
ASBURY PARK,N. J. 

Second door from Auditorium, where the Friends’ 
Conference is to’ be held. Offers Special Rates. 
Accommodations for 150 persons. J. K. DODMAN, 
THE BELDEN, 

214 Fourtn Ave., Aspury Park, N. J. 

Near Ocean and Auditorium. 

ference. 


Special rates for Con- 
C. A. MITCHELL. 


‘THE ADDISON, 


Fourts Avg. Anp BerGu Sr., Assury Park, N.J. 


Near headquarters of Friends’ Conference. 
until October. H. A. JOHNSON. 


‘THE CEDARS, TERMS MODERATE. 


Assury Park, N. J. 

Well ventilated rooms. Two blocks from the ocean 
and the Auditorium. Accommodations home-like. 
Special rates for the Conference. 

A. SHOTWELL. 


Special rates. 


‘THE DRIFTWOOD, 


Wes.ey Avs. anv Stxtu St., Ocean City,N.J. 


Pleasantly located. Kept by Friends. For particulars 
address 
SARAH J. PAXSON and SISTERS. 


The Illinois-on-the-Strand, 


OCEAN CITY, N. J. 
MARY WALTON. 
‘THE KATHLU, 


1126 Centrat Ave., Ocean Crrv, N. ) 
Open all the year. Hot water heat. Homecomforts 
K E. LEWIS and L. C. CONARD. 


The Bartram, 


WILDWOOD, N. J. 
Pleasantly situated within 200 feet of beach. Especial 
attention given to the menu 
J. ALFRED BARTRAM, 
Owner and Manager. 


New Archdale s«. james Piace. 


Atvantic City, N. J. 
Entirely new. Near beach. Elevator and all modern 
conveniences. Thoroughly heated Ofen ail the year 
Very desirable for Friends. JESSE M. BUNDY, Prop 


‘THE AQUARILLE, Oren ALL THE YEAR 
Ocean Env oF Tennessee Ave., 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
Steam heat, electric bells, heated sun parlor, home-iike 
andcomfortable. Write for booklet. 
M. E. and H. M. HUMPTON. 


Accommodates 
100 guests. 


OPPOSITE THE BRITISH NUSEUN. 


THACKERAY HOTEL 
Great Russell Street, LONDON. 


This large and well-appointed Tempzrance Hore. 
has Passenger Lift, Electric Light throughout, 
Heated throughout, Bathrooms on every Floor, Spa- 
cious Dining, Drawing, Writing, Reading, and 
Smoking Rooms. 

Fireproor Fioors. Perrect SaniTaTion. Tee- 
PHONE. NiGHT Porter. 

Bedrooms rom 2-6 to 5-6. Full Tariff and 
Testimonials on application. Inclusive charge for 
Bedroom, Attendance, Table d’Hote Breakfast, and 
Dinner, from 8s, to 10s. 64. ($2.00 to $2.50) per day. 
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Before Leaving for the POCONOS 


Get a Copy of 


The Delaware Valley 


A Beautifully llustrated Guide-Book, 
giving the points of scenic and historic 
interest you pass on the ride up the 
Delaware. It will double the pleasure 
of the trip. PRICE, 25 CENTS. 


For Sale at 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 


FERRIS & LEACH, Publishers, 
29-31 North Seventh St. 
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LITERATURE FOR FRIENDS. 
¥ 


RELIGIOUS VIEWS OF THE SOCIETY oF 
FRIENDS. By Howard M. roo Paper 
for the World's Congress of Religions, Chicago 
. 1893. Small pamphlet (to go in ordinary en 
velope). 24 pages. Single copy 3 cents. so 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 
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~~ 


QUAKERISM : ITS BELIEFS AND MESSAGES. 
By William Edward Turner (recently) Editor 
of the “‘ British Friend.’’ Small pamphlet 4o 
pages. Single copy, 10 cents. 


THE MEETING FOR WORSHIP IN THE ReE- 
LIGIOUS SOCIETY OF FRIENDS. By Howard 
M. Jenkins. Small pamphlet. 11 pages. A 
concise statement. Single copy 3 cents. 50 
copies 75 cents. 100 copies $1.00. 

DISARMAMENT OF NATIONS, OR MANKIND 
ONE Bopy. By George Dana Boardman. 
Pamphlet. 27 pages. *,* Dr. Boardman, a 
Baptist minister of distinction, has been many 
years one of the most earnest upholders of the 
Peace cause. This is an eloquent and vigorous 
review of many features of the question. Single 
copy 5 cents. 25 copies $1.00. 

THE SONG OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY. 
By Elizabeth Lloyd. Leaflet. 1 page. *,* A 
beautiful Lyric for recitation or song. Of per 
manent value. Single copy 2 cents. 100 copies 
go cents. 1000 copies, $2.50. 


*,* All the above will be sent by mail at th 
prices stated. Address 


Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
N. W. cor. isth and Cherry Sts., Phila. 


Foulke Family Bi-Centenary, 
1698-1898. 


A Few Copies of the MEMORIAL RECORD of 
the Bi-centennial Reunion of DESCENDANTS 0! 
EDWARD AND ELEANOR FOULKE, at Gwynedd 
Pa., Sixth month 1898, remain in the hands of the 
Committee, and are now for sale. 

*,* Bound Copies $1.50. In sheets, $1.25. N 
additional charge for postage, if sent by mail 

Address H. M. JENKINS, 140 N. 15th Street 
Philadelphia, or the Committee. 


Friends’ Peace Conference. 


REPORTS OF CONFERENCE PROCEED- 
INGS NOW READY. 


Copies are for sale by Friends’ Book Association 
N. W. cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 
Price, rocents. Ifby mail, add 8 cents for postage 
Please mention FrieNDs’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This ts of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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Established 1844. } 
The Journal 1873. 


TWENTIETH CENTURY GOOD WORDS. 
XXXIV. 

Ir is the throbbing human heart in the Bible that 
gives tt its unique grip of the hearts of men, who would 
be left cold and unmoved by the sublimest abstract truth. 

ARTHUR S. PEAKE. 


From an article on ‘‘ Experience and Revelation,’’ in 
‘« Present Day Papers.”’ 


WORK. 


Let me but do my work from day to day, 
In field or forest, at the desk or loom, 
In roaring market place, or tranquil room ; 
Let me but find it in my heart to say, 
When vagrant wishes beckon me astray— 
‘* This is my work ; my blessing, not my doom ; 
Of all who live, I am the one by whom 
This work can best be done, in the right way."’ 


Then shall I see it not too great, nor small 
To suit my spirit and to prove my powers ; 
Then shall I cheerful greet the laboring hours, 
And cheerful turn, when the long shadows fall 
At eventide, to play and love and rest, 
Because I know for me my work is best. 
—Henry van Dyke. 


FRIENDS AT BURLINGTON, N. J.' 


ForTY-FIVE years ago I went to Samuel Gummere’s 
school at Burlington, N. J. Samuel was the son of 
John Gummere, the mathematician and author of 
several school books. The former followed the latter, 
and to his school went pupils from far and near, so 
noted was it, particularly in the lines of surveying and 
navigation. William Gummere, a brother of John, 


had a girls’ school near by, and both belonging to_ 


the Arch Street branch of Friends, they were well 
patronized by children of that body. In the lower 
end of the town was Bishop Doane’s school, so, in 
that day Burlington was quite an educational centre, 
and as I finished my schooling there to leave it for 
my Western adventures, I have always felt a senti- 
mental interest in the place, and while the little Friends’ 
meeting-house which I once weekly attended is now 
“kept” but once a month, I yearly wend my way 
thither to keep in touch with old associations, although 
these are not of the manner of men, for of those I 
associated with not one is left. 

This summer I again went my way to the quiet 
city across the river from Bristol, but this time taking 


‘From an article by Thaddeus S. Kenderdine, in Newtown, Pa., 
Enterprise. 


PHILADELPHIA, EIGHTH MONTH 23, 1902. 


Volume LIX. 
Number 34. 


| in the meeting identified with the Arch Street body as 


well as that of our own faith. The houses are on 
the same street—the main one leading south towards 
Rancocas. 

Burlington meeting was “ set up” in 1677, and so 
was one of the oldest of the Friends in America. 
Here, in 1682, was built the “‘ Great meeting-house,” 
private houses having been previously used for wor- 
ship. This was a “‘six square building, 48 feet out 
to out.” 1 doubt if there was ever such another 
Friends’ meeting-house built. A hexagon in ground 
plan, there were large double doors next to the street 
and two windows piercing each of the other sides. 
Up the roof, twenty feet from the ground, sat what 
gave the building the appearance of one of those 
“‘ steeple-houses”” which so troubled the minds 
of early Friends. This was a sort of cupola, which 
rose six feet above the roof, topped with a blunt peak, 
with windows in each side. Before 1691 courts were 
held in this meeting-house, in which year certain 
Friends made objection thereto through the monthly 
meeting, when directions were given that the building 
be confined to its special use. It stood just in the 
rear of its successor, and was shaded by sycamores, 
an immense specimen of which is yet standing. 

The present meeting-house is of brick, built about 
1785, divided in two parts for the business meetings of 
the two sexes and with galleries. The size of the brick 
part is 66 x 45, with a frame lean-to in the rear, 
60 x 25 feet, for a lunch room in time of special 
gatherings. The grounds occupy an acre and a half, 
fronting on Main street, with an outlet on Broad, and 
extending in the rear to Wood, on the other side of 
which is the front of ‘‘ Bishop Doane’s church,” as it 
used to be called. A high brick wall surrounds them, 
giving them an exclusive appearance. At the time of 
the ‘‘Separation”’ the Conservative Friends were in 
power, and naturally kept possession. (A meeting- 
house for Race Street Friends was built in 1845.) 

The hour before meeting I passed in the graveyard. 
And here my attention was called to an anomaly. 
The Conservative Friends are considered plainer than 
the other branch, and less given to mortuary demon- 
stration, mural marks being small or absent altogether ; 
but here are seen rows of marble tombstones, with an 
occasional one of granite, larger than the standard 
of the “ Race Street branch’’ of Friends, and many 
on pedestals. The grounds are generally well kept . 
and divided in plots, the sections being marked in 
large Roman figures on the high walls. 

The following names are represented in the grave- 
yard. The first are numerically in the ascendant, 
and in approximate rotation pass down to a very few 
of each. These are: Taylor,Gummere, Mott, Deacon, 
Collins, Atkinson, Griffith, Haines, Dennis, Sleeper, 
Gaskill, King, Griscom, George, Bishop, Boyd, Drinker, 
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Morris, Woolman, Wetherell, Prosser, Cummings, 
Knight, Kirkbride, Yardley, Dugdale, Newbold, Sholl, 
Craft, Redmond, Barker, Gurney, Grellet, Leaver, 
Connel, Eyre, and Quicksail. Of the Taylor family 
was Dr. Joseph W. Taylor, whose $1,000,000 legacy 
was the founding of Bryn Mawr College. 

Among the graves of note are those of Stephen Grel- 
let,his wife Rebecca (Collins),and their daughter Rachel, 
who died last year, aged g1. Stephen Grellet was a 
Frenchman, born in 1773, who came to America, be- 
came associated with Friends, and appeared as a min- 
ister. He made three journeys through Europe, 
travelling as far as 
Russia and Tur- 
key. On the last 
voyage, in 1819, 
he visited the 
Pope, who was 
very gracious to 
him, listening 
patiently and al- 
lowing him to 
keep his hat on 
during the inter- 
view. Bold, earn- 
est, and endowed 
with all the phil- 
anthropic views of 
Friends, he was 
“evangelically” 
inclined, and when 
the “‘ Separation ”’ 
occurred, in 1827, 


OLD MEETING-HOUSE AT 
Built in 1682. 


he took strong ground against 
Elias Hicks, and his course had much effect on the 
meeting at Burlington. 


The influence of Joseph John Gurney (whose second | 


wife, Eliza Kirkbride, spent the close of her years 


at Burlington, dying in 1881, at the age of 80), | 
was strong also in Burlington and his widow’s identifi- | 
cation with it after her return from England further em- | 


phasized this, so that when the division came among the 


“Orthodox ” it went with him as a body, (in separa- | 


tion from the followers of John Wilbur). 

Entering the meeting-house I felt a sadness born of 
the thought that so few have come to replace the scores 
who have left the meeting since I knew it, as I looked 
around the scant company, for on the “ men’s side” 
there were but five besides “the stranger within the 
gates’; the closing of the shutters, which placed all 
in one part of the house, doing little to hide the 
weakness of the meeting, so different from what I saw 
in the long ago, when from towards Mt. Holly, Ran- 
cocas, and Beverly, on First-days, came wagon- after 
wagon-load of farmers’ families wending their way 


| 
| 


BURLINGTON, NEW JERSEY. 
Replaced about 1785. 


| doctors. 


of George Warner, who moved into the neighborhood, 
and who from his own means neatly fitted up the in- 
terior of the meeting-house, its life was prolonged. 
A few years ago, arrangements were made by which 
meetings are held once a month. 

The boarding-school made prominent by the elder 
Gummere, and which passed out of existence under 
his son’s ministrations, is now altered and used as 
dwelling-houses. This son, Samuel, was a loveable 
man and the average boarding pupil’s idea of perfec- 
tion; he set a good table and let those study who 
wanted to, while those who did not care to, needn't. 
His school is as- 
sociated with me 
in a restless part 
of my life, when 
a desire for 
Western wander- 
ing possessed me, 
and I was little 
benefited by it. 
Samuel Gummere 
found his life's 
mission as presi- 
dent of Haverford 
College, a position 
in contrast with 
that of boarding- 
school teacher at 
Burlington, and in 
its shadow he lies 
buried. 


Friends’ Snipture Lessons. 


NEW TESTAMENT SERIES—No. 31. 
THE TRIAL. 

GOLDEN TExt.—Ye shall be scattered, and shall 
leave me alone ; and yet I am notalone, because the 
Father is with me.—John, xvi., 32. 

Before study of the Lesson read Mark, xiv, 53-06 ; 
Luke, xxiii., 1-25. 

Tue Sanhedrin was a Jewish court consisting of the 
chief priests and a number of the scribes, or Pharisaic 
The Rabbis sought to identify it with the 
seventy elders appointed to assist Moses in the days 
of the exodus. But there is no mention of such a 
body in the periods of the Judges and Kings. The 
Supreme Court at Jerusalem mentioned in Chronicles 
(II. Chronicles, xviii., 8), was a law court only and 
had no executive functions, as did the Sanhedrin of 
Roman times. The “ elders ’’ mentioned in Ezra and 
Nehemiah held a position corresponding somewhat ; 


| but they seem each to have acted in an individual 


_towards this spiritual centre, until at times the thirty- | 
six sheds were filled with teams, when to-day a soli- | 


tary carriage entered the gates. 


For the use of (Race Street) Friends, a new meet- | the fature Sanhedrin. 


ing-house 40 feet by 40, was erected in 1845. Always 
small,the meeting was stimulated at the coming of John 


Parrish, who there ministered before and since 1858. | 
After his removal it weakened, and for a while was dis- | 
continued, though through the liberality and influence | 


capacity rather than all in an organized body (Ezra, 
x., 8; Nehemiah, vii., 5). 

In the early part of the Greek period, however, 
there was organized or modified from some various 
body an aristocratic governing council of the nature of 
Its powers varied with the 
changing political conditions, but it continued through 
the Maccabean dynasty, and was still of importance in 
the time of Jesus. It was the policy of the Romans 
to allow a considerable measure of self-government to 
conquered peoples. In the time of Cesar the Sanhedrin 


. 
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had authority to call Herod before it to answer for his 
actions in Galilee. It is true that Herod retaliated 
when he became king by putting to death a large 
number of its members, but even this was not able to 
destroy it ; a new Sanhedrin rose on the ruins of the 
old one. After Herod’s death the legitimate rule of 
the council at Jerusalem was probably limited to Judea 
proper; but at the same time their authority within 
that limit was doubtless far greater under the 
procurators than it had been under the Herodian kings. 
Moreover, it had an influence over the Jews which was 
far greater than any authority conferred by Rome ; 
and this influence extended to every part of the eastern 
world. 

No doubt a large part of the ancient nobility was 
destroyed in the executions ordered by Herod ; but 
the court soon came to have a constitution like that 
of its earlier years. It included the “ chief priests ” 
referred to in a previous lesson and a body of scribes 
or doctors of the Law; of these the former were 
Sadducees and the latter Pharisees. The influence of 
the latter group with the people was so great that in 
all matters concerning religions the wealthy nobles 
were obliged to defer to them. We do not know'the 
method by which the members of this body were 
chosen, but it is probable that they were chosen for life 
and very likely vacancies were filled by the body itself. 

The Sanhedrin met formally in rooms or halls 
adjacent to the temple. Its sessions were held on the 
second and fifth day of the week. The members sat 
in a semi-circle. In front of them stood two clerks of 
record. In front also sat three rows of the disciples 
or students of the learned men making up the council. 
The regulations of the court favored the accused ; the 
students could speak for but not against the prisoners 
if the crime involved the death penalty. One speaking 
in favor of one so accused could not afterward speak 
against him. A bare majority sufficed to acquit, 
while a larger number was required to convict. A 
sentence of “ guilty”’ could not be pronounced until 
the day after the trial, while the opposite sentence 
could be made public at once. 

After his arrest in the Garden of Gethsemane Jesus 
was hurried at once in the early morning hour before 
a group of “scribes and elders’’ at the house of 
Caiaphas. It is plain that the court was “ packed.” 
Those called together at such an hour would be only 
such as were known to be unfavorable to the accused. 
Witnesses were called before the council but their 
attempted perversions of the words of Jesus were not 
successful. Nothing could be proved against him 
that would bring him under the jurisdiction of the 
court. The witnesses contradicted each other. At 
this point the high priest, impatient of delay, rose up 
and questioned Jesus directly concerning his claims to 
the Messiahship. Jesus, seeing that he was prejudged 
in any case, answered directly that he was “ the 
Son of God,” upon which he was summarily convicted 
of blasphemy and condemned as worthy of death. A 
more formal meeting of the council, hurriedly called 
together, confirmed the action of the conspirators. In 
so doing it violated in many ways its own rules of 
procedure. It was not allowed to sit on the sixth day 
of the week since that might involve the proclamation 
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of a death sentence on the Sabbath. This rule was 
violated as well as that requiring a delay of a day 
before a death sentence should be pronounced. It 
can hardly be supposed that a picked company of the 
Sanhedrin, hastily summoned in the early morning 
hour, was in any sense a legally constituted court. Yet 
it was such a court that condemned Jesus to death. 

During the trial Peter, who had apparently followed 
after the crowd which took Jesus away, penetrated 
into the courtyard of the house of Caiaphas, in the 
porch of which Jesus was perhaps examined. He was 
recognized and accused of being a disciple, and ashamed 
of or afraid of that which had been and was to be 
again his chief glory, he denied his Master again and 
yet again. Catching the observant eye of his Master 
upon him he was recalled to himself and ‘“ wept 
bitterly.”’ 

After being roughly handled by the crowd Jesus 
was carried before Pilate. The Sanhedrin could not 
execute a death sentence without the consent of the 
Roman authority. But the charge of blasphemy 
would be of little consequence tothe Roman. Nothing 
less than a matter concerning Roman supremacy would 
be effective before him. The charge was therefore 
skillfully varied and his claim to Messiahship was 
presented as being a claim to a kingship over the Jews. 
A very brief examination showed Pilate the flimsiness 
of this charge, but he was a weak man and feared for 
his position, so after a feeble effort to change the mood 
of the crowd and after an attempt to transfer the matter 
to Herod Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee, Pilate 
surrendered to the passion of the mob and ordered 
Jesus to execution. 


“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 33. Eighth month 31. 
THE BRAZEN SERPENT. 
GOLDEN TEXxT.—AIl the earth shall be filled with the glory of 
the Lord.—Numbers, xiv., 21. 

«* The Scripture of the Lesson is Numbers, xxi., 1-9. 
Tue fifteenth chapter of Numbers contains laws for 
meat and drink offerings, and for the stoning to death of 
those who violated the Sabbath. The sixteenth chapter 
tells of a rebellion of some of the children of Israel ; 
as a punishment for their sin part of them were swal- 
lowed up by an earthquake and the rest were con- 
sumed by fire. Then thousands who murmured 
against Moses and Aaron were slain by a plague, 
which was stayed by the intercession of Aaron, ‘“‘ who 
stood between the dead and the living.”” After this, 
according to the seventeenth chapter, the leader of 
each tribe placed a rod in the tabernacle with his 
name on it, excepting that Aaron’s name was placed 
upon the rod of Levi, and the next day the other rods 
were all barren, but the rod of Aaron contained buds 
and blossoms and almonds. The eighteenth chapter 
decrees that Aaron shall have no inheritance among 
the children of Israel, for God is his inheritance ; and 
that the children of Levi shall have all the tenth in 
Israel for their inheritance in return for their service 
in the tabernacle. 

The nineteenth chapter contains the laws for the 
purification of the unclean. In the twentieth chapter 
the Israelities enter the desert of Zin, where Miriam 
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died and was buried. Again the people suffered for 
want of water and again they murmured against 
Moses and wished that they had died with their breth- 
ren. Then “ Moses lifted up his hand, and with his 
rod he smote the rock twice and water came forth 
abundantly and the congregration drank and their 
cattle.’’ After this Moses sent messengers to the 
king of Edom asking permission to go through his 
land by the king’s highway, promising to pay for all 
the water that they drank; but the king of Edom 
refused, so they journeyed from Kadesh and came 
unto Mount Hor. Here, seeing that Aaron was 
about to die, Moses took off his garments and put 
them upon his son Eleazar, and when they saw that 
Aaron was dead the house of Israel mourned for him 
thirty days. 

The first part of our lesson for to-day tells of a 
victory gained by the Israelites over the Canaanites. 
After this the people became discouraged while passing 
around the land of Edom, and when they again mur- 
mured against God and against Moses fiery serpents 
were sent among them and many of them died. It is 
entirely probable that poisonous snakes abounded in 
the desert region through which the Israelites were 
wandering, and that many of the people were bitten by 
them ; but we may take the entire passage figuratively 
and regard the serpents as rebellious thoughts in their 
hearts ; then when the people looked upon the brazen 
serpent it reminded them of all the wonderful patience 
of Moses and made them brave again. 

The remainder of the book of Numbers recounts 
the further wanderings of the Israelites and the inci- 
dents connected therewith. In the twenty-second 
chapter we have the interesting legend of Balaam, and 
the ass that would not go on because he saw the 
angel of God standing in the way. In the twenty- 
seventh chapter Moses is forewarned of his death be- 
fore his entrance into the promised land because of 
the rebellious thoughts of the people while in the 
desert of Zin; and in the presence of all the congre- 
gation he appointed Joshua as his successor. When 
at last they reached the borders of Canaan, the land 
which they were to possess was divided among the 
tribes of Israelites with great care, and it was 
decreed that daughters should marry within their own 
tribe, so that the tribe might not be deprived of their 
inheritance. 

The entire record of the wanderings of the Israelites 
is the portrayal of the efforts of a people to better their 
condition, to escape from their sins, to make for them- 
selves wiser laws, and to come into a closer dependence 
upon God. In spite of our superior civilization we are 
engaged in the same kind of a struggle to-day. Again 
and again we turn away from the pillar of fire that 
beckons us in the right direction, and yearn for the 
flesh-pots of Egypt that we have vowed to leave be- 
hind us; and only as we continually turn to God for 
strength can we hope to reach the promised land. 


THERE was never a day that did not bring its own 
opportunity for doing good, that never could have 
been done before, and never can be again.—[W. H. 
Burleigh. | 
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“THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN.” 
THE increased interest taken in the improvement of 
educational facilities in the South is giving wider pub- 


licity to the industrial condition of that section, and 
revealing the existence of a system of employment 
which makes the life of the white child there, to-day, 
less endurable than the life of the negro child in the 
days of slavery. : 

It appears that in Georgia, Alabama, and the two 
Carolinas, where there are more cotton mills than in 
other Southern States, it is the rule and not the ex- 
ception for children from six to twelve years of age to 
work twelve hours a day. For this they receive from 
ten to thirty cents a day. If the mill runs continu- 
ously, half the children work all night, thus literally 
repeating the condition of things in England when 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning wrote, ‘“‘ The beds of the 
little ones never grow cold.” 

The statement has just been made in a Boston 
journal, the 7ranscript, that a cotton duck mill, at 
New Hartford, Conn., employing seven hundred 
hands, is about to be closed and the plant moved toa 
Southern State, because ‘‘ the company can manufac- 
ture more cheaply in the South.”” In Connecticut 
children under the age of fourteen are not allowed to 
work in the mills; in the South they may be, and 
sometimes are, employed as soon as they can reach 
the looms on tiptoe. 

There has been some local agitation of this sub- 
ject, which owed its beginning to the work of ‘“ labor 
organizers.” There are as yet comparatively few 
labor unions in this section, and the mill-owners are 
using all their influence to prevent any curtailment of 
their present freedom. While labor is unorganized 
the mill-owner need consult only his own money in- 
terests, and if it should suit him to do so he may add 
two hours to the daily schedule, and work his hands 
fourteen hours a day. 

In South Carolina a committee of five mill-own- 
ers went before the Legislature to protest against any 
legislation on the subject, and to ask that if the law 
was changed the age limit be fixed at ten years ; one 
member of this committee testified that in his mill 30 
per cent. of his employés were less than twelve years 
old. Last winter, in Georgia, a number of women of 
the State, led by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, made an earnest appeal to the Legislature to 
pass a law prohibiting the employment of any chil- 
dren under twelve. But the legislators turned a deaf 
ear to their prayers, because they wanted “‘ more capi- 
tal from Boston and New York” to come to Georgia. 
Many of these women, who had before been opposed 
to woman suffrage, felt that they would like at least 
once to exert a direct influence upon legislation by 
means of the ballot. 

In Alabama, in order to attract Northern capital, 
the legislature exempted factories from taxation for ten 
years, and repealed a bill prohibiting the employment 
of women, or children under twelve, for more than 
eight hours a day. The manager of a mill in this 
State, owned by a Massachusetts company, is reported 
as saying that laws for the protection of labor would 
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not be enacted, ‘‘ because money always controlled in 
the legislature, and the mill owners had the money.”’ 

A visitor to one of the Alabama mills saw in the 
shipping department cotton in great bundles, labeled 
with Chinese characters, ready for shipping to the 
Orient. It thus appears that the country which is so 
careful to exclude “Chinese cheap labor,” lest it 
would lower the wages of American workmen, exports 
cotton goods to China made by workers with an aver- 
age daily wage of 22 cents. 

This condition of things, now being brought to 
public notice by the press of the country, is in accord 
with the words of Lowell,— 

‘« Whenever wrong is done 
To the humblest and the weakest neath the all-beholding sun, 
That wrong is also done to us ;’’ 
for the oppression of the uneducated white people of 
the South by men with money and edueation is closing 
some of the mills of the North and lowering the wages 
in others. 

If the course now pursued by the Southern mills 
is to be continued, one of the results will be a re-dis- 
tribution of political power in the States that have laws 
requiring an educational qualification for suffrage. As 
the colored people do not work in the mills their 
children are learning to read and write, while the white 
children remain illiterate, and it is easy to see that if the 
labor laws are not modified the colored voters will 
hold the balance of power in the near future. 

In the interests of our common humanity it is the 
duty of all good citizens to aid in arousing the public 
conscience upon this subject. When we remember 
who it was that said, ‘“‘ Inasmuch as ye have done it 
unto one of the least of these, ye have done it unto 
me,” we cannot too strongly endorse the words of 
Bishop Candler to the Georgia legislature : 

“T favor protecting the young life of the common- 
wealth against all the perils with which a heartless in- 
dustrialism threatens it. Ancient idolatry reached its 
deepest debasement when it sent little children through 
the fire to Moloch, and modern covetousness, which is 
idolatry, descends to its lowest level when it sacrifices 
little children to Mammon.” E. L. 


“THE ETERNAL GOODNESS.” 
Western Christian Advocate, (Methodist). 

THE poem of Whittier with the above title has en- 
deared itself to all hearts by its wonderfully gracious 
and winning portraiture of the essential character of 
the all-merciful Father. We echo the words of Poor 
Joe, as, dying, he tries to repeat after his friend, the 
Lord’s prayer : “‘ Our Father—yes, that’s werry good.” 
We remember how old Captain Peggotty, in David 
Copperfield, starts out on his long quest of little 
Emily, saying: “I am going to seek her far and wide. 
If any hurt should come to me remember that the 
last words I left for her was, ‘My unchanged love is with 
my darling child, and I forgive her,’””—and we feel 
that God cannot be less tender and forgiving. 

Herbert Spencer brings the assurance of science to 
faith when he speaks of the “Infinite and Eternal 
Energy "" whose presence is everywhere about us ; 
but the Christian has a sweeter and dearer word for 


God than Energy. Of necessity the word “ Father”’ 
escapes all the dreary limitations of an agnosticism 
which knows it cannot know. We know whom we have 
believed—a Father will not heep the knowledge of 
himself away from his children. Lest man should be 
awed into dumbness by his sublimity and vastness, he 
draws near in familiarness and benignity. Materialism 
vanishes before the spell of those two syllables, 
‘“‘ Father ’’—one word crashes through and destroys 
for ever all purely mechanical constructions of the 
universe. God is our home in all generations. The 
universe is our Father’s house of many mansions. 

If Jehovah's better name is Father—if he has not 
bound himself, hand and foot, by “natural laws,”’ 
making himself a prisoner in his own creation—if 
“law” is only the expression of the method of his 
activity, then prayer to him is both reasonable and 
filial, and the supernatural may express itself miracu- 
lously in the natural. That child must be dull indeed, 
or perverse, who never comes to his father for com- 
munion or request. Likewise, all theological schemes, 
such as those built up on the ideas of foreordination and 
predestination—‘‘ horrible decrees”’ which implicitly 
denied the instincts of fatherliness—vanish from the 
oppressed minds of men when they think of God as 
the Eternal Goodness, and, knowing all his grace and 
truth, they hear Jesus say: ‘“‘I and my Father are 
One.” 

It is seen that all Christian theology is wrapped 
up in that word Father. The parable of the Prod- 
igal Son is a whole “scheme of redemption.”’ 
Hugh Price Hughes contends that the central figure 
in that parable is not the son, but the seeking father. 
The whole secret of man’s salvation is in his return to 
God the Father. His relation as a sonis not forfeited 
by his sin. ‘‘ He arose and came to his father ’’—his 
father still. God’s forgiveness is as unconstrained, 
simple, and pathetic as the father’s in the parable. By 
his life and death Christ manifested this love of God. 
He did not make it “ possible for God to forgive,” 
but declared his everlasting willingness to forgive. 

‘* Ye praise his justice ; even such 
His pitying love I deem."’ 

He is ‘“‘just to forgive.” ‘The Father himself 
loveth you.’ ‘God so loved the world.’’ The love 
of God was not a sequence to the sacrifice of Christ ; 
it originated it. ‘‘ He gave his only begotten Son.” 
Christ said not only, ‘“‘ The Father is in me,” but also, 
“Tam inthe Father.” The Christ-nature, with all 
its humaneness and pity, incarnated in Jesus, was 
eternal in the heart of God. Therefore no picture of 
the Crucified, smitten with sympathy for our sins and 
sorrows, placating and pleading before ‘‘ offended and 
outraged” Justice, can truthfully represent the 
relations of Father and Son. It is the Christus 
Consolator, who is for evermore in the bosom of the 
Father himself, who is our Advocate. It is only 
another way of expressing the everlasting compassion 
of God himself. It is the Christ-God who is our 
Judge. The “ plan of salvation”’ is as simple as the 
sweet relationships of the home-life, where a father 
finds nothing in his way to prevent his forgiving and 
restoring his repentant child. 
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CONCERNING AGREEABLE PEOPLE. 
Persons whose virtues are generally acknowledged 
would do well to meditate upon the prayer of the 
little girl who asked God to “‘ please make all the good 
people nice.’ It is a frequent experience that those 
who are most agreeable, the ones whose society we 
especially enjoy, are weak in some one or more of the 
virtues that go to make up the ideal man. 

People who pride themselves upon their truth- 
sometimes uncomfortable to live with. 
They fail to see that many times it would be better to 


fulness are 


keep silence than to utter disagreeable truths; and 
they do not realize that when the plain truth must be 
spoken it is possible to speak it so kindly that it will 
not wound the feelings of those who need to hear it. 

That which makes people agreeable is their sym- 
pathy with their neighbors, their ability to enter into 
The little girl quoted 
had found ‘“‘ good people” who were not interested in 


the joys or sorrows of others. 


her affection for her dolls, her make-believe plays, or 
her childish efforts to help mother. 
into the room 


Perhaps they 
came where she was without even 
noticing her, or may have noticed her only to intimate 
that children should be seen and not heard. While it 
is true that the children of the present day are often 
much “ in evidence,” it is possible to give them a kind 
word and a friendly hand clasp, and make some 
pleasant comment upon their work or play, without 
allowing them to monopolize attention that should be 
given to their elders. 

Agreeable people are thoughtful—not occasionally, 
but habitually thoughtful—of the comfort and pleasure 
of others. They do not allow themselves to become 
so absorbed in their own occupations or creations that 
they have nothing to contribute to the general con- 
versation. If something interesting happens to them 
during the day they tell about it when the family are 
gathered round the table. They praise what is good 
of the food set before them and try to be oblivious to 
tough meat or over-baked bread. They are careful to 


speak of the good traits and loving services of their 


friends, while remaining silent concerning their mis- | ns i 
| of spiritual growth and refreshment, as well as beneficial in 


| gain of information and knowledge that shall broaden and 


| make more perfect and far-reaching the activities in which 
incompetence of servants or their own bodily ills. 


takes and short-comings. 
Agreeable people do not talk continually of the 





They are willing to allow others a fair share of the 
time, and they remember to inquire for the welfare of 
the friends in whom these others are interested. The 
comfort of those around them is their first considera- 
tion, and when they make sacrifices it is done so 
quietly that no one suspects how much they have 
given up. 

Agreeable people remember the likes and dislikes 
of their friends, and give them their favorite food at 
table or their favorite companions on pleasure jaunts, 
They hold their own hobbies in abeyance, and if an 
argument arises, having expressed their opinions 
courteously, they allow some one else to have the last 
word. 

Agreeable people realize that there are many who 
have not had equal opportunities with themselves, and 
that it would not be fair to measure these always with 


the same yardstick. While not undervaluing the 


virtues of justice and honesty they temper the former 
with mercy and combine the latter with generosity. 
In a word, agreeable people are those who have 
learned that love is the fulfilling of the law, and who 
promote happiness by their obedience to the eleventh 
commandment. 


A RECENT news item states that ‘‘ one hundred active army 
officers have been detailed to act as instructors in military tac- 
tics at various schools and colleges in the country,’ and we 
may expect that efforts will again be made to introduce mili- 
tary drill into the public schools, as such instruction will place 
‘*no additional expense'’ upon school boards. Those who 
are laboring to check the spread of militarism need to be 
on the watch. No one need imagine that militarism has re- 
laxed its intention to increase its hold on this country. The 
cessation of the fighting in the Philippines is only the ordinary 
‘*breathing spell.’’ Militarism, like old-time slavery, never 
abandons its plans. 


AN exchange paper points to a truth that needs to be em- 
phasized, in the comment here given relative to summer 
recreations : 

‘Oxford, England, has come to be a summer school for Sun- 
day-school teachers, at which such men as Professor Drum- 
mond give of their wisdom. This is another illustration that 
people are beginning to realize that rest does not come by 
avoiding intelligent activity, but by taking it. When the 
thought of mental enjoyment even is a burden, it shows a life 
ill adjusted more often than a life overworked, except so far as 
all ill adjustment is exhaustive.’’ 


TuatT there are many Friends concerned relative to the ap- 
proaching Conference, in the direction expressed by Joel Bor- 
ton and others, we can testify by the expressions in letters re- 
ceived. Much hope is cherished that it be made an occasion 


Friends are engaged ; that the ‘‘summer outing "’ feature be 








second to the real value to be gained by this great assemblage 
of our people. 

ARRANGEMENTS for the General Conference have been very 
fully announced in the INTELLIGENCER, and it may be pre- 
sumed that they are all well understood by those who propose 
to attend. Much labor and care—how much probably few 
realize—are bestowed beforehand upon the preparations for 
such a gathering. There are very many things to be thought 
of and provided ; the smooth working of the Conference de- 
pends upon judicious arrangement of every detail. 

We look forward to a well-attended and a good Confer- 
ence. But numbers are less important than the right purpose, 
and the earnest spirit. 


EACH time, as the Conference gathers, it misses some one 
who had been active and valuable. First, there departed Jo- 
seph A. Bogardus. Then, at Chautauqua, we mourned Aaron 
M. Powell. Now, at Asbury Park, we shall not have Robert 
S. Haviland. If, ten years ago, we had contemplated the loss 
of these three, we should have asked, ‘‘ How can the work go 
on with them absent?"’ Work only can go on with a succes- 
sion of willing workers coming forward. ; 


BIRTHS. 

COALE.—At Riverton, N. J., Eighth month 7, 1902, to 
James S. and Mary P. Coale, a son, who is named Skipwith 
Robinson Coale, Jr. 

FELL.—At Ogontz, Pa , Eighth month 6, 1902, to Robert 
Newlin and Anna Braman Fell, a son, who is named Edward 
Watson Fell. 

RILE.—At Ambler, Pa., Sixth month 1, 1902, to Charles 
H. and Elizabeth S. S. Rile, a son, who is named William 
Sheppard. 

PALMER.—At ‘‘ Hillcrest,’’ Secane, Pa., Seventh month 
23, 1902, to Edwin L. and A. Dora F. Palmer, a daughter, 
who is named Elizabeth Comly Palmer. 


DEATHS. 

BARTLETT.—At his home near Easton. Md., Eighth 
month 11, 1902, Joseph, son of Joseph and Susan Kemp 
Bartlett, in the 56th year of his age. 

He lived a quiet, simple life, in full accord with the testi- 
monies of the Society to which he belonged, and had the 


esteem and confidence of all who knew him. He was not 
only faithful in his attendance at meetings, but was also a dili- 
gent reader of Friends’ books. He had been for many years 
the clerk of Southern Quarterly Meeting, and the recorder of 
Third Haven Monthly Meeting. The dependence placed upon 
him by the members of both these bodies was so great that 
when the word of his death was passed around each one said, 
‘Who will take his place ?’’ 

He lived very close to God, doing each day what he felt 
was required of him, thereby deserving the words, ‘‘ Thou 
hast been faithful over a few things, I will make thee ruler 
over many things.”’ rir 

BROOMALL.—In West Chester, Pa., Eighth month 16, 
1902, Susanna Broomall, in the 69th year of her age. 

Interment at Friends’ burial ground, Middletown, Dela- 
ware county. She was a member of the Society of Friends, 
and throughout her maturer years had sought to teach, 
quietly and unostentatiously, by precept and example, the 
blessed Truth of Divine realities, as they had been revealed to 
her. She bore with a God-given patience and fortitude more 
than two years of helpless invalidism, aud in her family circle 
and in the little group of faithful friends who cheered her sick 
room by their visits and ministrations, she long will! be missed. 

COOPER.—At Fnends’ Boarding Home, Newtown, Pa., 
Eighth month 15,1902, after about three weeks’ illness, William 
C. Cooper, in the 77th year of his age. 
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Although not a member of the Society, he was a Friend in 
principle, and one of the most regular attenders of Newtown 
Friends’ Meeting on First-days, when health permitted. His 
funeral was held at Friends’ meeting-house in Newtown, Bucks 
county, on the 18th, and interment made in that grave-yard. 

DAVIS.—At her home, 68 Division street, Albany, N. Y., 
Eighth month 9, 1902, Mary S. Davis, aged 89 years. 

She was the daughter of Thomas Sheppard, of Saratoga, 
and was a most interested and concerned Friend all of her long 
life. Few homes within the bounds of our heritage have en- 
tertained so many travelling Friends, and made them so 
thoroughly feel that the home was theirs, as did the one at 68 
Division street. ‘‘Aunt Mary,"’ for so all her many friends 
called her, kept mentally bright and interested to the last. 
Since the death of her husband, William P. Davis, she has 
been most lovingly and loyally cared for by her daughter, 
Mary E., whose devotion and ministrations have been the de- 
light of all who have been privileged to visit the family. That 
which for nearly half a century has been the ideal Friendly 
home will now be broken up, as the daughter, now the wife of 
Frank E. Kinsman, a well-known New York business man, 
will live in Plainfield. N. J. ‘*‘ Aunt Mary’s’’ funeral was 
held from the home the afternoon of Eighth month 12, and 
was largely attended by relatives and friends. Isaac Wilson, 
of Canada, and the writer were present, and bore testimony to 
the life and character of the departed. We have known few 
more complete and consecrated lives, more unostentatiously 
devoted to the Master's business, than was this dear Friend 
now gone. W. 

HAINES.—At her home in Mount Holly, N. J., on the 
evening of Seventh month 21, 1902, Edith Woolman Haines, 
daushter of the late Granville W. and Hannah W. Haines, 
and granddaughter of the late Benjamin and Hannah War- 
rington ; a member of Mount Holly, New Jersey, Preparative 
Meeting and Mount Holly Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

She lived a life of self-denial, always thinking of others and 
not of herself. Her dear ones have the consolation in their 
bereavement, that our loss is her eternal gain. How fre- 
quently has it been said ‘‘hers was a most beautiful character,"’ 
and her sweet influence and presence will be sadly missed by 
all who knew and loved her. ER. 2... Be 

PARROTT.—Eighth month 7, 1902, at the home of her 
mother, 1927 Willard street, Tioga, Philadelphia, Emily S., 
daughter of Julia A. and the late Samuel C. Parrott, and 
granddaughter of the late Mordecai S. and Sarah F. Middleton. 

Funeral and interment at Trenton, N. J., on the 11th inst. 

ROTE.—At his home near Millville, Pa., Eighth month 
10, 1902, after several weeks’ illness, Henry, son of Francis 
and Asenath Rote, at the age of 45. 

Although not a member with Friends, he was frequently in 
attendance at meeting and First-day school. 

A wife and three children survive him. 

SCHOFIELD.—At her home in Richmond, Indiana, Fifth 
month 26, 1902, Susanna M. Schofield, in her 80th year ; 
widow of the late William A. Schofield, of Indianapolis ; a 
member of White Water Monthly Meeting. 

WALTON.—At his home in Cochranville, Pa., 
month 14, 1902, Joseph Pyle Walton, aged 82 years. 

WARNER.—At her home near Dublin, Harford county, 
Md., Eighth month 3, 1902, Jane Warner, daughter of the late 
Silas and Sarah Warner in the 85th year of her age; a life- 
long member of Deer Creek Particular and Monthly Meeting. 

She held the station of elder for thirty years. Her home was 
widely known for kindness and hospitality. She was deprived, 
by feeble health, for some years, from attending meeting, but 
she ever greeted her friends with a smile of welcome and words 
of love and cheer. Her long life was one of active, loving 
service, full of divine love, always thinking of others, and 
ready to help, not seeking for great opportunities, but simply 
doing what she could. * 

WHARTON.—At his summer home, “ Braecleugh,”’ 
Conanicut Island, R. I., Seventh month 16, 1902, after an 
extended illness, Charles W. Wharton, of Germantown, Phila- 
delphia, in his 79th year ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
of Friends held at Green Street. 


Eighth 
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[He was the son of William and Deborah Fisher Wharton, 
of Philadelphia, and was the oldest surviving member of the 
family. During his earlier business life he was a silk 
merchant ; he was for several years president of the Schuyl- 
kill Navigation Company, and was on the boards of direction 
of important trust and banking corporations. His brothers, 
Joseph and William, Jr., survive him ; his wife, the daughter 
of Joseph S. Lovering, is deceased. } 

WILLIAMS.—At his residence near Ogontz, Montgomery 
county, Pa., Sixth month 26, 1902, Thomas Williams, in his 
76th year. 

Though not a member, he was entirely in sympathy with 
Friends, and attended meeting at Abington on First-days quite 
regularly. His remains were interred there in the Friends’ 
grounds, and at his funeral David Newport, Emma Gaskill, 
and Anna Smith were present and spoke. 

[He was a man highly esteemed in the community, where 
he had been born and had spent the whole of his life. A 
local newspaper notice says: ‘‘His name has been the 
synonym of honesty, uprightness, and integrity. His sim- 
plicity of character, his desire to do what was right, his charity 
and forbearance in his dealings with men, his kindly help 
when and where it was deserved, his purity of mind and innate 
modesty, made him a gentleman in the truest sense of the 
word.’’ He had shown much interest in, and given much at- 
tention to, the public schools of the township (Cheltenham), 
having been a member of the school board thirty-three years, 
and president of it nine years. | 


SOCIETY NOTES. 

QUARTERLY and other meetings in the near future are as 
follows : 

On Fourth-day, the 27th of this month, Southern Quar- 
terly Meeting, at Easton, Md. 

On Fifth-day, the 28th, Bucks Quarterly Meeting, at Falls, 
Pa.; and Stillwater, at Plainfield, Ohio. 

On Sixth-day, the 29th, Nottingham Quarterly Meeting, at 
East Nottingham, Md. 


The visit of of our friends, John J. and Eliza H. Cornell, 
in and about Millville, Pa., which dated from the Ist to the 
gth instant, was much enjoyed and appreciated by Friends 
and others who came within the circle of their labor. 

The public meetings held during their stay were well at- 
tended, and the simple and beautiful manner in which he por- 
trays the Christ-life, the one rule of right which brings each 
and all into harmony, one with another, and with the Father 
of light and love, encourages to further and more earnest 
devotion. 

The social mingling with such genial spirits has a cheer- 
ing influence and effect, and proves that a religious life is one 
of good-will and true pleasure and enjoyment. # 

Millville, Pa. 


Ohio Yearly Meeting, which is held alternately at Salem 
and Mount Pleasant, will be held. this year at the latter place, 
beginning on Second-day, the 1st of Ninth month. The meet- 
ing of ministers and elders on the preceding Seventh-day. 


The meeting at Buck Hill Falls, on the 17th instant, was 
attended by about 130 persons, and brief communications 
were made by Lydia H. Price, Mary Travilla, Matilda E. Jan- 
ney, Frances M. Robinson (of Richmond, Ind.), and Samuel 
S. Ash. 


He who for love has undergone 
The worst that can befall 
Is happier thousandfold than one 
Who never loved at all. 
A grace within his soul has reigned 
Which nothing else can bring. 
Thank God for all that I have gained 
By that high suffering ! 
—Lord Houghton. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
ENGLISH FRIENDS’ “SETTLEMENT 
FOR RELIGIOUS STUDY.” 


For the fourth time since the beginning at Scarbor- 
ough, in 1897, the English Friends have had what 
may fairly be called a Summer School, where for 
some weeks they have lectures and classes, primarily 
for Bible study, but also on subjects closely akin to 
those that claim the attention of our Friends’ General 
Conferences. At first a biennial, it has become an 
annual, and seems to be doing much to promote and 
unify the Society. The possession of a substantial 
and growing library indicates that it has become an 
institution. 

This year’s Settlement was at Storr’s Hall Hotel, 
on the shore of Lake Windermere. The committee 
engaged the hotel for all of Seventh month, and sold 
tickets for one week or for two weeks to those who de- 
sired to attend, with the result that while the Settle- 
ment lasted a month about half of the people changed 
at the end of each week. The location was excellent. 
Natural beauty combined with historical associations 
in keeping one’s interest fresh in exploring the vicin- 
ity, when not occupied by more formal proceedings. 
The weather was cool, and the English people said it 
was perfect, although the sun rarely shone during the 
week that we werethere. The country about the lake, 
as in all the ‘“‘ Lake District,” is hilly or moun- 
tainous, and, to the American eye, wonderfully green. 
The abundance of moisture made green grass and tall 
fern grow everywhere, and the treeless mountains had 
rich pastures to the summits. Besides being the 
birthplace of the Society of Friends, this part of West- 
moreland is particularly rich in literary associations, 
containing, as it does, the homes of Wordsworth, Rus- 
kin, and many others of less world-wide fame. 

As we mingled with the hundred English Friends 
who made up the Settlement, I was impressed by the 
general atmosphere of earnestness and democracy. 
The first-named quality was apparent alike in their 
meetings and in their pleasure excursions, one of which 
was a walk of six miles in an intermittent downpour 
of rain. 

Most of the “settlers”” were strangers to one 
another. To get acquainted each’of us went about 
with his name upon his sleeve; we had no regular 
seats at table, aiming to sit each time by different peo- 
ple. The whole was as one large family, all of the 
same active age, and with a father and mother ap- 
pointed for the week. Through their meetings, and in 
the life of the colony, ran a current of simplicity best 
explained in the words of the speaker, who declared 
with much approval that luxury is almost always 
fatal to our activity for the good of others. I saw by 
the roadsides every afternoon the little stone cottages 
of the first Friends, the farmers of Westmoreland, and 
I wondered how much the enforced simplicity of life 
on the stony hillsides had had to do with making 
them the ready followers of George Fox. 

The daily program of the Settlement opened with 
devotional meeting from g to 9.30. Two lectures, 
each followed by a few questions and a short inter- 
mission occupied the time till 12, when those who de- 
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sired it went into Greek and Hebrew classes. The 
afternoon was given over to excursions and the even- 
ings usually to a lecture, followed by serious and 
lengthy discussion. This evening program was varied 
by one social evening and a First-day evening meeting 
with hymn singing afterward. 

The afternoon excursions were a very enjoyable 
part of the program, and were usually under the man- 
agement of John William Graham, who lives in the 
vicinity, and whose knowledge of the points of interest 
made him an efficient guide. Each week he took new 
parties to the leading points of interest. The visit to 
Brantwood, the home of Ruskin, was enlivened by the 
fact that J. W. G. had known Ruskin and had visited 
him in the same rooms that the great author’s niece 
allowed him to show to us. The most interesting of 
all the excursions was that to Swarthmore Hall, the 
home of Margaret Fell, who allowed her house to be 
used as one of the earliest meeting places for George 
Fox’s converts, and who later became the wife of the 
founder of our Society. After visiting the old mansion 
the party retired to the Swarthmore meeting-house 
near by and heard a paper on Margaret Fell and her 
daughters. This interesting essay was written and read 
by J. H. Midgley, a Friend who has recently discov- 
ered some new 17th century documents and has inter- 
preted them with a good feeling for history. 

In forenoons, given to devotion and to religious 
study, I think the Friends showed more interest in 
theology as such than does our body in America, and 
a theological assorting would probably eause the Eng- 
lish Friends to be divided among several “ branches ’’ 
in America, if they were all removed thither. But 
they have been and are happily able to dwell in har- 
mony under one roof, and along with the theology 
was emphasis on work and activity, philanthropy, and 
society extension. Bible study received great atten- 
tion. There were papers that showed the most care- 
ful study and analysis of particular parts of the Scrip- 
ture. The freshness of original research was there. 
William Braithwaite’s lectures on ‘‘ The Revised Ver- 
sion of the New Testament and After’ developed the 
idea that through recent and continuing discoveries 
the knowledge cencerning the Bible is increasing, and 
the 2oth century, like the 16th, promises to have 
many new translations of the great book. He enforced 
his point by showing a number of critical passages 
which must be changed in both the Authorized and 
Revised Version if we will keep abreast of the latest 
Biblical scholarship. 

The most distinguished scholar present was J. 
Rendel Harris, one time professor in Haverford Col- 
lege and Johns Hopkins University, and now a pro- 
fessor at Cambridge. He has a wide sense of humor 
that does not agree with the stereotyped definition of 
an Englishman, and he is a delightful lecturer. His 
lectures concerning a recently discovered church 
document of the 3d century, on Anthropology and 
Christianity were very broadsnibg. The one went far 
to explain some obscure points of the New Testament, 
and the other to show the borrowings of theology 
and church observances from the older customs of the 
race. 
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It is almost needless to state that the words of the 
students in this Settlement tended away from what 
may be called theological orthodoxy and toward 
liberality. 

Joshua Rowntree’s lecture on “ Friends as Social 
Pioneers in the Seventeenth Century ” showed that the 
first generation of the Society were powerful workers 
for many kinds of reform, giving an example for usin 
the present. 

One of the incidental features was the Economic 
Circle, a group of people who have for a year been 
reading and exchanging books upon economic sub- 
jects and writing papers upon them. This work grew 
out of John William Graham's lectures upon “ Rus- 
kin and Economics” at the last year’s sessions, and 
the plan for the ensuing year is for the original circle 
to enlarge and subdivide into several independent ¢ ir- 
cles, continue the reading, and also provide for public 
lectures upon economic and social subjects. They 
have already begun by engaging Seebohm Rowntree 
to deliver a number of lectures on ‘Our Responsi- 
bility for Poverty.”’ J. Russect S iru. 
Storr’s Hall Hotel, Lake Windermere, 

Seventh month 31, 1902. 

THE FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSONS. 

Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
As the time for the General Conference draws near it 
seems well for all friends of First-day school work to 
be considering whether there is any way in which to 
improve our methods of conducting our lessons. It 
has occurred to me that our printed lessons might be 
made more effective and useful by changing their 
manner of publication ; thus, instead of issuing the 
two sets of adult and intermediate lessons in separate 
pamphlets to publish each month a paper containing 
a lesson for each week, this lesson to embrace all 
grades above the primary by being arranged in the 
following manner : First give the subject, Golden Text, 
reading, follow these with historical and explanatord 
notes of such a nature that they would be useful any 
instructive for all, then give short talks designed to 
bring out the moral and religious points of the lesson. 
These could be written by different people and should 
be suited to different ages, so that the needs of the 
various classes could all be met. 

Some of the advantages of this plan are that the 
teacher would have a larger field to draw from and 
could glean from all what is suited to the class. Then 
there could be greater freedom in the teaching and 
instead of a perfunctory reading line by line of lesson 
it could be made a regular Bible study with Bibles in 
hand and the lessons used merely to give suggestive 
hints to bring out points to be impressed and discussed. 
Swarthmore, Pa. see 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

The committee in charge of the First-day School 
at Millville, Pa., have given considerable thought to 
the advisability of having the lessons for all classes 
based on the same text, or topic. There would be 
less difficulty in securing substitute teachers, the 
general exercises and reviews would be more easily 
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arranged, and have an added interest, because al 
would be engaged in studying the same subject at the 
same time. 

We hope the committee having the preparation of 
the lessons, and all others interested in the best welfare 
of our First-day Schools, will give the subject careful 
thought. 

If, in the minds of any, possible disadvantages 
might arise from following the suggested arrangement, 
we hope they will be made known. 

On behalf of the committee, 
S. JENNIE Kester, Cor. of F. D.S. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 

I HAVE been located in Kansas twenty-two years. I 
have seen many hardships and privations. I was one 
of the first settlers in this township, and of all of those 
who first settled here there are only three of us who 
own the land we homesteaded. I am well pleased 
with the country, and the climate is very healthy ; 
the only thing that causes me a regret is, it has taken 
away all privileges of counsel and worship with 
Friends. Those who have never had this denied 
them cannot appreciate my loss. But after looking 
back over these twenty-two years I firmly believe it 
was in and through the mysterious working of our 
Heavenly Father’s will that I came to this country. 
The early training of a kind father and loving mother, 
who taught me the beauty of the life lived according 
to the tenets of the Friends, led me to desire a life of 
usefulness and love to our fellow-men, and as age 
grows on me I find new beauty and true religion in 
the faith as taught by our Society. 

This: has been a remarkable year with us. We 
had no snow last winter,—two weeks of extreme cold 
weather, the rest very mild and dry. Spring opened 
late and windy, causing wheat to start late and 
made us late getting in spring crops. In fact, all 
crops were a month later than former years. But all 
were very promising until Seventh month 21, when 
every particle of our crops was destroyed by hail. We 
had been having quite a hot, dry spell, and on that 
day the thermometer registered 110 degrees in the 
shade, everything suffering from the heat. We were 
busy hauling hay; about 5 o'clock a shower came 
up from the northeast, and it was a sight to be remem- 
bered. The sky was black as {nk, and I never saw 
the clouds turn and twist in such shapes ; it made me 
think of boiling water. When the wind swung to the 
shower it turned cold and blew a hurricane, wrecking 
windmills and moving everything loose, breaking down 
trees and carrying chimneys from houses. When the 
storm broke it was simply a mass of hail and water, 
and continued for about one hour. It destroyed 
everything in its path, and after the storm hail lay four 
feet deep around the building, and did not all melt for 
three days. The storm covered eight miles wide and 
about forty miles long. It took the leaves from trees 
and left them as bare as winter time. Young trees 
were stripped of bark as clean as it could be done by 
a knife. 


I do not see how many farmers are to get seed- 
wheat to sow this fall. Most years, harvest would 
have been over by that time. I had intended to com- 
mence cutting wheat in a few days. But after the 
storm I did not have a dollar’s worth of crop left. | 
lost 500 acres of wheat, 100 acres of barley, and 150 
acres of other crops. Last year I threshed from the 
same ground 6,000 bushels of wheat and 1,000 bush- 
els of barley, and I looked for as much this year. 
The laboring class feel this misfortune as well as the 
farmers, as they depend on our employing them. Last 
year I paid out $350 for harvest hands and $400 for 
threshing bill. I have faith to believe that our Father in 
heaven will provide some way for us to get through 
another year, but it looks very dark at this time. You 
can hardly realize that with 750 acres of growing crop, 
about ready to harvest, worth $5,000, in, sixty min- 
utes not one dollar's worth was left standing. We 
have enough hay by careful using to winter our stock, 
and we are the only ones that have that much. The 
hail killed rabbits and birds by the hundreds. It 
bruised and tore the cows’ backs until they were so 
sore it hurt them to move. Either the hail beating 
the grass or from ice-water freezing it the grass died 
in low places. FRANKLIN BUCKMAN. 

Utica, Kansas. 

[The writer of the above asks if some Friend will make 
him a loan of $500, ‘‘to purchase seed-wheat and feed for hogs 
and horses.’’ Hesays he applied to agents ‘‘ who loan money 
for Eastern parties,’’ and ‘‘ for $500 they wanted Io per cent. 
commission, 10 per cent. interest in advance, and note to draw 
7 per cent. interest’’—in other words, they would give him 
$400 cash for his note for $500.’ He says: ‘‘I cannot see 
my way to pay such interest and commission.”’ 

We are not acquainted with F. B., and do not know his 
pecuniary circumstances, except from his own statement. He 
is, we believe, from Bucks county, Pa. We did not feel it right 
to withhold his letter from publication. —Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


NOTES FROM THE DOUKHOBOR LAND. 


Tue ride from Yorkton, fifty miles north to the village 
of Poterpevshe, through “ sloughs”’ such as Bunyan’s 
Pilgrim never saw, was not altogether romantic, espe- 
cially when both horses time and again lay down in 
the water. This, mixed with mud, came up to the 
carriage bed, while we jumped out and tried to be 
cheerful and hopeful that the “ promised land’’ of the 
Doukhobors would afford us better standing ground. 
This was happily realized in the course of twenty-six 
hours. It was worth riding through several sloughs 
to witness the superb training of our horses. When 
the wheels sank down to the axles and rested upon 
the clay bottom under the two feet of black soil the 
horses were knee deep in the mire and utterly unable 
to proceed ; then these wise animals would not struggle, 
but quietly allow their bodies to rest while couched 
down in the mud, until the logd was lightened, and a 
word from the driver with his strong hand at the hub 
gave them a lift. 

Our party of three camped out on the open prairie 
to feed the horses and dine ourselves, and if it were 
not for the innumerable mosquitoes would have en- 
joyed the canned tongue and coffee. Before night we 
reached a lonely post-office, kept by a German with 
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his wife and eight children. Happiness evidently is 
not dependent upon others, as no other habitation was 
in sight. Next morning we plunged on our way 
through the rain and mud and myriads of mosquitoes, 
and were profoundly thankful to find a wayfaring 
Doukhobor who guided us to the nearest village 
around fearful sloughs. 

Our reception here was most cordial. Word had 
gone in advance of our coming, and 150 men from the 
forty villages of the Swan River and Yorkton dis- 
tricts awaited our arrival at Poterpevshe. Before reach- 
ing this village we had to cross the White Sand river 
on a raft improvised by the Doukhobors, as all the 
rivers in the Northwest Territories have been over 
their banks and the bridge at this place had been 
swept down the stream. The Doukhobors of Terpenie, 
on the opposite bank, literally took us in their arms. 

At Poterpevshe we found the patriarch, Ivan 
Mahortov, at the home of “ Grandmother” Verigen. 
He had travelled thirty-five miles to meet us; he is 
very active at go years of age. After greeting the old 
lady and her household we shortly went into confer- 
ence with the delegates assembled in the adjoining 
yard. It was a memorable occasion. Ex-Commis- 
sioner McCreary and Commissioner Smith at Winnipeg 
had given us instructions to speak for the Canadian 
Government, and we endeavored to do this in justice 
to all parties concerned. As we went out of Grand- 
mother Verigen’s door the Patriarch whispered to us, 
‘‘ Remember the Russian proverb—‘ A scared hare is 
afraid of every stump,’’’ and it was most applicable to 
these long-persecuted Russian peasants. One young 
man of more than average intelligence said, “I have 
been in prison for three years as a result of registering 
my name, and I donot care to repeat the experience.” 
We assured him there was not the slightest probabil- 
ity of this being repeated in Canada. It is particularly 
unfortunate that certain “socialists ’’ have prejudiced 
these simple-minded people against all Government. 
Their experiences in the Russian communes, the 
“mirs,’’ make them particularly susceptible to such 
teaching, and they speak of human laws as being nec- 
essarily opposed to Divine laws. Some have gone to 
extremes in interpreting the command not to kill— 
applying it to animals as well as to men. They have 
sterling qualities, and if patience is exercised for a few 
years they will prove among thc best of Canada’s 
citizens. 

They have -built some school-houses, with pro- 
vision for manual training, and have expressed an 
earnest desire to have their children learn English. 

The Patriarch gave us some of his experiences 
during the twenty-eight years he served in the Russian 
Navy. From 1840 to 1853 he had no active service. 
Then the Crimean War opened, and he was stationed 
on the war-ship Catharine //., then anchored off 
Sevastopol. The high officials of that town, with the 
officers of the Russian Army and Navy were gathered 
in the Greek cathedral, hallowing the Easter service, 
when the English threw a cannon-ball at the cupola, 
and shattered it over their heads, —without, however, 
injuring the congregation. The Russian ship Northern 
Star was at once ordered to prepare for action by 
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Commander-in-Chief Lazarev. A shot from the Eng- 
lish man-of-war disabled her side-wheel, and it was pro- 
ceeding to capture her, when two Russian frigates 
came upon the scene and tugged her out of danger. 
Thus two of the greatest “ Christian ’”’ nations cele- 
brated the resurrection of the Prince of Peace in the 
year of our Lord one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-three ! 

When the old Slavonic inscription over the cathe- 
dral door in St. Petersburg: ‘‘My house shall be 
called a house of Prayer for all Nations ’’ was men- 
tioned, this veteran of g0 summers naively remarked, 
“Yes, and my countrymen have many a time fulfilled 
the rest of the text.”’ 

He was in the engagement when the Russian fleet 
sank nine out of ten of the Turkish men-of-war at 
Sinope, in the Black Sea. 

The united fleets of England, France, and Turkey, 
then concentrated their attack on Sevastopol, anchor- 
ing at Eupatoria. As the Russians had no mounted 
artillery, the Russian sailors carried their guns and 
cannon on shore. Ivan Mahortov well remembers the 
difficulty of bearing a cannon thus strapped upon his 
back. Two Russian admirals, brothers, by the name 
of Estomin, planned a successful stratagem at this 
time, when they were likely to be overpowered. A 
courier was dispatched to the Emperor Nicholas 
stating there were 60,000 Russian soldiers in reserve 
to meet the allied forces at Sevastopol, when in fact 
there were only 20,000. He was sent through the 
enemy’s lines, duly captured and searched, and the 
Russians were allowed to withdraw their troops from 
Sevastopol without capture because of this mis- 
representation. 

Mahortov said: “ At least three times during the 
siege of the city when the batteries on either side were 
decimating the ranks of the other, and these were 
being immediately replaced,” he heard repeatedly the 
appeals from the enemy in these words: “ Brethren, 
Russ (Russians) don’t hit—fire aside’’; and the 
Russians responded “ Fire aside, brother.” ‘“ After 
this,” the old man told us, with tears in his eyes, 
“there was no more such carnage, and would to God 
that men and angels might never witness such hellish 
work again!” 

He related another instance of that humanity 
which will ever assert itself while men are men, even 
when their rulers are compelling them to act as de- 
stroyers. The commander of his ship detailed him to 
visit a small detachment of the ship’s crew, who had 
been stationed on the land to raise some vegetables in 
the Oushakova ravine. These Russian sailors had 
been captured by the English and their comrade took 
tremendous risks in stealing his way through three 
picket lines at night, especially as it was “in the very 
hottest times of the war. ‘‘ One of my brethren found 
me secreted in the bush near their station and threw 
his arms around my neck. After enquiring for their 
health I asked whether they had any food for them- 
selves. ‘Oh! yes, the English send us coffee, bread 
and butter in the morning,and the same food they 
have themselves twice a day beside this.’ And then 
they tell us ‘ Don’t be afraid; we won’t harm you ; it 
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is only Victoria and Nicholas who are guilty in this 
business.’”’ 

Mahortov was secreted during the day and when 
night came he led his brethren back to the ship with 
remarkable succees through the same dangers he had 
braved alone. He said, “I always served in arms 
under a silent protest having a conviction that all war 
is wrong, and I never aimed directly at the enemy.” 
When asked how the higher officers regarded this sort 
of action he exclaimed ‘‘ Oh! they had no time to take 
notice of that but were only too glad to hide behind 
my back.’”’ Once, however, when master of a “ top- 
sail’’ crew, who were somewhat noisy, the Captain’s 
mate shouted ‘‘ Come down, Mahortov,”’ and when he 
came down from the yard-arm he was ordered to take 
off his jacket and to receive 100 lashes ; this was re- 
peated twice on his bare back, and thus he received 
300 lashes during an hour for no neglect of duty of 
which he was consciously guilty. 

The ‘ Grandmother ’’ also had her experiences to 
relate. As they journeyed over the Caucasus moun- 
tains, when banished from their former homes near the 
Sea of Azov, in 1842, the Circassians would throw 
stones upon them from the top of the cliffs. The 
mountain roads were so steep that 30 men were some- 
times necessary to prevent the wagons from dashing 
down the precipices, and their oxen and horses could 
not safely venture upon the slopes to graze. One 
night when her husband was from home and her 
father-in-law was trading with the Tartars, they per- 
suaded him to remain over night with them, much 
against his preference. These Tartars then went to 
the Verigen home and killed the wife of the man they 
had thus detained, as she opened the door, and struck 
her daughter-in-law (grandmother) four or five blows 
on the head—opening an artery. After kicking her 
under the bed for dead, they ransacked the house 
and took 10,000 roubles, but these were afterward re- 
covered, as the robbers were identified both by 
“‘ Grandmother” Verigen and her little boys, who also 
narrowly escaped being killed. 
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ANNA LEA MERRITT, who was recently elected a member 
of the Royal Society of British Artists, is of American birth, 
having been born in Philadelphia, 1844, the daughter of Jo- 
seph Lea. Her husband, Joseph Merritt, to whom she was 
married in London, in 1877, is deceased. Twelve years ago 
her ‘‘ Love Locked Out"’ was bought for the Chantrey collec- 
tion (London), which until then had contained no work by a 
woman. She was associated with Mrs. A. L. Swynnerton in 
decorating the vestibule of the Woman's Building at the Chi- 
cago World's Fair of 1893. She is the author of many excel- 
lent portraits, among others those of Oliver Wendell Holmes 
and James Russell Lowell. 
















































































A BABY Carriage which is a miniature of ‘‘ the deacon’s one 
horse shay,’’ and was presented to ex-Senator Henry L. 
Dawes, of Massachusetts, while in Congress in the sixties, 
when it was announced that he was the father of a boy baby, 
is now being repaired to do service for Henry L. Dawes, 3d. 


i THE health authorities of Berlin have issued a warning 
against iced drinks in summer weather as being injurious to 
health. People are warned not to drink beverages that are 
cooler that 50 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Ir is estimated that Canadian forests will furnish wood for 
the pulp industry for 840 years. 






























































LITERARY NOTES. 


MANy exceptionally interesting articles appear in the Nor// 


American Review for the present month. Among them we 
note : 


Senator Platt, of Connecticut (author of the resolution of 
Congress which tied the Cubans’ hands), now makes an appeal 
for the recognition of ‘‘ Cuba’s Claim upon the United States '’ 
for a reduction of duties on Cuban sugar, etc. Sydney Brooks 
contributes an extremely interesting study of the character and 
career of the Marquis of Salisbury, who has just retired from 
the English premiership. John Charlton, one of the Canadian 
representatives on the Anglo-American Joint High Commission, 
explains Canada's attitude toward the proposal for ‘' British 
Preferential Trade and Imperial Defence.’’ Count S. C. 
de Soissons reviews the literary career of Henryk Sienkiewicz, 
the author of ‘‘ Quo Vadis.’’ Prince Alfonso de Bourbon 
gives the history of ‘‘ The Effort to Abolish the Duel.’ which 
was begun by him last year and which is reported to have 
every prospect of ultimate success. Leonard H. Courtney, 
M. P., and Alfred Lyttelton, M. P., write of ‘‘ The Outlook in 
South Africa."’ James Raymond Perry expounds ‘‘ The Con- 
stitution of Carnegia,’’ an imaginary country founded for the 
purpose of putting into practice the principle propounded by 
Andrew Carnegie, that the man who dies rich dies disgraced. 
Professor L. S. Rowe, Chairman of the Commission to Revise 
the Laws of Porto Rico, points out the serious problems in- 


volved in the ‘‘ Extension of American Influence in the West 
Indies.’’ 





There is a portrait of Frank R. Stockton, painted a few 
years ago by Dora Wheeler Keith, reproduced in this month's 
Scribner, and accompanied by sketches of his former home at 
Convent, N. J., by his neighbor A. B. Frost. 





‘‘ Industrial Betterment ’’ is the title of an article in 
Harper's Magazine for the coming month, written by Professor 
Richard T. Ely, of the University of Wisconsin. The city se- 
lected as a type where industrial betterment is highly culti- 
vated is Cleveland, Ohio, but other cities are considered, and 
examples given of their excellent work along this line. 





Dr. Henry van Dyke said of Edwin A. Abbey's Mural 
Paintings, painted for the Boston Public Library, and entitled 
‘« The Quest of the Holy Grail,’’ that they have ‘‘ the power 
and poetry of a realizedideal.’” Harper's Magazine for Ninth 
month beautifully reproduces the pictures in colors. 


MEETINGS have been held once a month this summer at the 
‘old meeting-house’’ at Peach Pond, in Westchester county, 
N. Y., Charles Lindlay Hunt being especially interested in 
them. Describing a meeting on the 13th of last month, in 
Young Friends’ Review, Henry W. Wilbur mentions that 
Albert H. Lawton, principal of the Chappaqua Mountain In- 
stitute, attended, ‘‘and very helpfully shared in the labors,’’ 
and adds : ‘‘Albert has been at Chappaqua four years, and has 
engaged to serve that growing and excellent institution another 
year. It is entirely in order to say that he is one of our Soci- 
ety's well-equipped and forceful educators."’ 

Instruction at the University of Chicago is now practically 
continuous the year ‘round, with short recesses between the 
study periods. Dr. Thomas A. Jenkins has been teaching in 
the Summer School, and will only begin to have his vacation 
at the end of this month, when he will go to Buck Hill Falls 
for a few weeks. 


The new summer resort of the Arch Street Friends, Pocono 
Manor, near Mount Pocono Station, has been in process of or- 
ganization and preparation for some months, and the house, 
which is called Pocono Inn, was opened last week, though 
everything was not yet ‘‘in apple-pie order.’" Pocono Manor 
is southwest from Buck Hill Falls some seven or eight miles, 
and the Inn stands near the large new hotel, the Montanesca 
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(opened last year), having a view eastward over the high 
broken,plateau between the Kittatinny and Pocono ranges of 
mountains. The establishment of two such summer settle- 
ments for Friends—Buck Hill Falls and Pocono Manor—within 
a few miles of each other, and within two years’ time, is a 
notable circumstance. The idea seems to have been thought 
a good one. 


J. Russell Smith, who, with his wife, has been in Europe 
(chiefly in Germany), for a year’s study, writes from Glasgow, 
Scotland, under date of the 8th instant, being about to return 
to this country. He speaks with enthusiasm of the Summer 
School on Lake Windermere, and has written a letter about it, 
which we print elsewhere in this issue. 


A MIDSUMMER REVERIE. 


AROUND this lovely valley rise 

The purple hills of Paradise. 

Oh, softly on yon banks of haze 

Her rosy face fair summer lays. 
Becalmed along the azure sky 

The argosies of cloudland lie, 

Whose shores, with many a shining rift, 
Far off their pearl-white peaks uplift. 


Through all the long midsummer day 
The meadow sides are sweet with hay. 

I seek the coolest sheltered seat 

Just where the field and forest meet— 
Where grow the pine trees tall and bland, 
The ancient oaks austere and grand ; 
And fringy roots and pebbles fret 

The ripples of the rivulet. 


I wateh the mowers as they go 

Through the tall grass, a white-sleeved row. 
With even strokes their scythes they swing, 
In tune their merry whetstones ring ; 
Behind the nimble youngsters run 

And toss the thick swaths in the sun ; 

The cattle graze, while, warm and still 
Slopes the broad pasture, basks the hill, 
And bright, when summer breezes break, 
The green wheat crinkles like a lake. 


The butterfly and bumblebee 
Come to the pleasant woods with me ; 
Quickly before me runs the quail, 
Her chickens skulk behind the rail ; 
High up the lone wood-pigeon sits, 
And the woodpecker pecks and flits. 
Sweet woodland music sinks and swells ; 
The brooklet rings its tinkling bells ; 
The swarming insects drone and hum ; 
The partridge beats his throbbing drum ; 
The squirrel leaps among the boughs, 
And chatters in his leafy house. 
The oriole flashes by ; and look ! 
Into the mirror of the brook, 

_ Where the vain bluebird trims his coat, 
Two tiny feathers fall and float. 


As silently, as tenderly, 

The down of peace descends on me. 

O, this is peace! I have no need 

Of friend to talk or book to read ; 

A dear companion here abides— 

Close to my thrilling heart he hides ; 

The holy silence in His voice ; 

I lie and listen and rejoice.—/. 7. Trowbridge. 


IN a recent speech, Andrew, Carnegie suggested the fol- 


lowing as an appropriate epitaph for his tombstone : ‘‘ Here 


lies a man who knew how to get around him much cleverer 
men than himself.’’ 


MOTH-EATEN. 


I HAD a beautiful garment, 

And I laid it by with care ; 

I folded it close with lavender leaves, 
In a napkin fine and fair. 

It is far too costly a robe,’’ I said, 
For one like me to wear.’’ 


So never at morn or evening, 

I put my garment on ; 

It lay by itself under clasp and key 
In the perfumed dusk alone, 

Its wonderful broidery hidden, 

Till many a day had gone. 


There were guests who canie to my portal, 
There were friends who sat with me, 
And, clad in soberest raiment, 

I bore them company ; 

I knew I owned the beautiful robe. 
Though its splendor none might see. 


There were poor that stood at my portal, 
There were orphaned sought my care ; 
I gave them tenderest pity, ~ 

But had nothing besides to spare ; 

I had only the beautiful garment, 

And the raiment for daily wear. 


At last, on a feast-day’s coming, 

I thought in my dress to shine ; 

I would please myself with the lustre 
Of its shifting colors fine ; 

I would walk with pride in the marvel 
Of its rarely rich design. 


So out from the dust I bore it— 
The lavender fell away— 

And fold on fold I held it up 
To the searching light of day. 
Alas ! the glory had perished 
While there in its place it lay. 


Who seeks for the fadeless beauty, 

Must seek for the use that seals, 

To the grace of a constant blessing 

The beauty that use reveals ; 

For into the folded robe alone 

The moth with its blighting steals. 
—Margaret E. Sangster. 


Ellen M. Stone’s Story. 


City and State, Philadelphia. 

WE commend to the careful reading and thoughtful attention 
of our subscribers the series of articles from the pen of Miss 
Ellen Stone, that have been coming out in McClure’s Maga- 
zine, On Captivity among Macedonian brigands. They are 
extremely interesting, due to the tragic and unusual circum- 
stances attending the experience, and the simplicity and sin- 
cerity with which the principal witness tells her story. 

But more than that, from a sociological point of view the 
narration is extremely valuable. It shows unexpected ele- 
ments of humanity and tenderness in men from whom noth- 
ing of the kind would be expected ; whose occupation was not 
only criminal, but necessarily cruel, and whose hands were 
stained with innocent blood. The chapter published in the 
July number of 4c C/ure’s seems to us of peculiar interest in 
its treatment of the incidents related to the birth of Mrs. 
Tsilka’s child. Thisevent occurred during cold weather, and 
under conditions of great hardship. The interest in the birth 
of the child, and evident sympathy of some of the brigands 
for the mother ; their congratulations, their care for the new- 
comer, all are interesting, remarkable, and prompt the reason- 
able question, Would not men who had this much of human- 
ity in them have shown a better record in life under more 
favorable circumstances ? We believe they would have done 
so. Hada woman of Miss Stone's devoted character, strong 
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faith, and gentle spirit been given a chance at them during 
the plastic age of boyhood, there would have been a different 
story to tell. 

What civilization needs to-day is larger experiment in the 
forces of love and true education. What Miss Stone now has 
to tell the world of her captivity is worth all the grief it cost 
her and her friend. 


Men and Women. 
New York Sun. 

WHEN District Attorney Jerome addressed the Bar Association 
in Denver the other day, he waxed sarcastic over woman 
suffrage because he had met a woman there who had never heard 
of Palmer and Buckner, candidates the first year the women 
in Colorado exercised the Presidential suffrage The following 
incident is vouched for as having occurred in that city last 
week : 

Two men were standing in a car in which sat two women 
in earnest conversation. One of the men said to the other : 

‘« See how those women’s tongues are running. They are 
club women and some other club woman is catching it.”’ 

Soon the seats near the women were vacated and the men 
sat down. Ina moment the one who sat nearest said : 

‘‘ These women are not gossiping, they are discussing the 
Indeterminate Sentence bill.’’ 

«« Well,’’ asked the other, ‘‘ what on earth is the Indeter- 
minate Sentence bill?’’ 


Adopting an Orphan Asylum. 


A DISPATCH from South Haven, Michigan, of recent date, says : 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. John Shandrow, of South Haven, have 
adopted a whole orphan asylum, twenty-two children in all. 
Some of them are bright, rosy-cheeked youngsters, already 
old enough to go to school. 


‘‘Mr. and Mrs. Shandrow have made more than a 
competence on their 10o-acre fruit farm, and it has been their 
life-long regret that children have never been born to them. 

‘« To please his wife, Shandrow wrote to the Smith Foundling 
Hospital, in Minneapolis, asking them to send him several 
children for a summer's outing, with the privilege of choosing 
from them in case he should want to adopt a boy. The 
Minneapolis institution promptly forwarded the visible supply 
of children over 3 years of age—no less than twenty-two boys 
and girls. Mr. and Mrs. Shandrow have decided to adopt all 
of them."’ 


President Roosevelt and the Kittens. 
Saturday Evening Post. 
THE President in company with Secretary Root had been 
enjoying a horseback ride to Chevy Chase, in the vicinity of 
Washington. On their return they were going along Sixteenth 
street, near the Henderson Castle, when a series of short cries 
attracted the President's attention. 


‘« What is it?’’ asked Secretary Root. 

‘« Kittens, I think,’’ replied the President, turning his 
horse around. ‘‘And they seem to be in distress."’ 

Then the Chief Magistrate began an investigation and 
discovered that the melancholy chorus issued from the open 
catch-basin of a sewer. 

The President beckoned to two urchins who, from an awed 
distance, were admiringly watching the performance. 

‘* Will one of you boys crawl into the opening while the 
other holds his legs ?’’ President Roosevelt asked. 

Sport like that with the greatest personage in the United 
States as umpire could come reasonably only once in a lifetime, 
and the boys fairly tumbled to the opportunity. 

‘« That's the stuff!’’ exclaimed the President. 
what do you find there?’ 

‘*Cats in a bag,’’ shrilled the boy with his head in the 
sewer. The other boy sturdily clung to his companion’s legs. 


‘* Now, 
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The kittens, unaware that their plight had stirred the 
| sympathies of the head of a nation and that their deliyerance 
was at hand, wailed as if a new calamity were about to strike. 

‘* Drag them out,’’ came the command. 

In a moment the President of the United States, the 
Secretary of War, and two excited youngsters stood around 
the rescued litter. Three forlorn kittens struggled feebly. 
Then the wrath of the leader who has slaughtered wild game, 
and shot down armed men in battle, blazed into epithets upon 


The commotion brought out a wondering butler from a 
neighboring residence. 

‘* Will you care for these little kittens?'’ asked the 
President ; ‘‘ give them milk and a place to live ?"’ 

Had the man been asked to accept a Cabinet portfolio he 
could not have responded with more heartfelt eagerness. 

The President thanked him, told the astonished urchins 
they were little men, and, joining Secretary Root, moved on 
to the White House. 


| 
the wretch who had flung the kittens to die in slow agony. 


Is Fasting Beneficial ? 


THERE is no particular advantage to be gained from going 
hungry. Hunger is the voice of nature telling us that the 
system needs food, and, like all of nature's warnings, should be 
heeded. To be sure, a great many, we might say the majority 
of people eat too much as well as too often ; but the entire 


abstinence from food is an exceptional remedy, if it is used at all. 

In cases where one’s stomach is filled with germs it is far 
better to fast than to go on eating in the usual way ; but even 
then it is not necessary, for one can get all the benefits of 
fasting and more, without the discomfiture, by subsisting for a 
time, upon a fruit diet. In this way the germs are starved 
out, the fruit juice acting as a disinfectant. 

Usually one or two days of this kind of fasting is all that is 
needed, and it is not always necessary to use the fruit entirely 
alone even then. Some dry sterilized bread, such as zwieback 
or granose, may be taken with it without interfering with the 
purpose of the fast. It is really wonderful what can be 
accomplished by the use of fruit in ridding the digestive tract 


A Contest Averted. 


A CONTROVERSY over wages, on the elevated railroad system 
of New York City, last week, was settled on the afternoon of 
the 12th instant. A dispatch from that city says that Russell 
Sage, the famous money lender and railway and telegraph 
capitalist, effected the settlement. 


‘It is said that General Manager Skitt and a majority of 
the directors were strongly against granting the demands of 
the men, and less than two hours before the trouble was set- 
tled, at a directors’ meeting, the general sentiment seemed to 
favor allowing the men to strike and filling their places. 

‘« It was at this critical stage that Mr. Sage took a hand. 
‘I do not see any necessity for a change,’ he said. ‘The 
men have been working nine hours a day, and why make them 
work ten, unless we give themextra pay?’ Mr. Sage’s view, 
after some further discussion, triumphed.”’ 


Snake Bites and Whiskey. 


THERE is not on record an authenticated case of snake bite 
cured by whiskey. Plenty of individuals bitten while under 
the influence of liquor have died, and large amounts of alco- 
hol have failed to save life in many cases. 

Only about one in six of those bitten by venomous snakes 
dies. The remaining five are cured by anything they happen 
to have taken. Stimulation is excellent, but the giving of 
whiskey to drunkenness by lowering the resistive vitality has 
undoubtedly been a causative factor in many deaths suppos- 


edly from snake bite that would otherwise not have occurred. 
— [American Medicine. ] 





The Increase from One Seed. 


WHEN John Williams, the martyr missionary of Erromanga, 
went to the South Sea Islands, he took with him a single 
banana tree from an English nobleman’s conservatory. And 
now, from that single banana tree, bananas are to be found 
throughout the whole group of islands. r 


Before the negro slaves in the West Indies were emanci- 
pated, a regiment of soldiers was stationed near one of the 
plantations. A soldier offered to teach a slave to read, on 
condition that he would teach a second, and a third, and so 
on. This he faithfully carried out, though severely flogged by 
the master of the plantation. 

Being sent to another plantation, he repeated the same 
there, and when at length liberty was proclaimed throughout 
the island, and the Bible Society offered a New Testament to 
every negro who could read, the number taught through this 
slave's instrumentality was no less than six hundred.—[The 
Vanguard. ] 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE anthracite coal strike continues unsettled. There have 
been some attempts to start mining in a small way, and these 
have usually caused rioting and disturbance. The presidents 
of the coal-carrying railroads met in New York City on the 
18th, and renewed the statement that they will make no con- 
cessions to the miners. J. P. Morgan, the banker, who was 
expected to return from Europe on the 2oth, it has been said 
may have an influence in settling the strike. He was assured, 
the reports say, when he went abroad that the strike would be 
‘‘broken’’ in a month. 


THE proposal of the Cuban Congress to borrow $35,000,000 
excites much discussion. It was at first questioned whether, 
under the restrictions which the United States Congress as- 
sumed to place on Cuba's independence, the latter had the 
right or power to issue such a loan. It does not now appear 
that the Washington Government means tointerfere. Whether 
any one will lend Cuba money seems to be doubtful. The 
future of the island is considered so uncertain that much risk 
might be involved. Yet, following usage in such matters, if 
the island should be annexed to this country its debt would be 
assumed by the United States, and its bonds be worth their 
face. This consideration may float the loan. 


At New Hartford, Conn., the decision of the ‘‘ Cotton 
Duck Trust’’ to close their large mill, in order to operate in 
the South with cheap ‘‘ child labor,’’ appears to have caused 
the ruin of the place—for the present at least. A dispatch on 
the 15th says fully seven hundred people have left perma- 
nently within a fortnight, and that by the middle of next 
month one-half the population (about three thousand) it is ex- 
pected will be gone. The case is likely to attract much atten- 
tion, as the ‘‘child labor'’ in the South, and the determined 
effort of many cotton manufacturers to avail themselves of it, 
have caused a wide-spread agitation. Northern newspapers 
which do not see abuses at their own door can perceive this in 
the South very clearly. 


ACCORDING to the Dominion Land Office at Ottawa, no less 
than 25,000,000 acres of land in the Canadian Northwest are 
now owned by citizens of the United States. It is stated that 
5,000,000 acres have been acquired this year, and about one- 
fifth of this area has been taken up by dona fide settlers from 
the ‘‘States."’ The rest, or 4,000,000 acres, has been sold to 
land companies, which are now reselling at a profit to the emi- 
grants pouring over the border. From January 1 to June 1 
no less than 21,077 American citizens settled in the Province 
of Manitoba and adjacent territory, and the movement is still 
heavily under way. A single lowa neighborhood is men- 
tioned from which have gone forty families within a few 
months. Some farmers in lowa and adjoining States are 


mortgaging their farms for money to invest in Canada and 
Dakota lands. 
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NEWS NOTES. 
Iris announced that only about one-half of the $650,000 
desired for the McKinley memorial at Canton, Ohio, has been 
raised. 

A DISPATCH from Berlin says that Dr. Andrew D. White, 


upon quitting the diplomatic service in Eleventh month next, 
will spend the winter in Switzerland and Italy. 


It is stated that cotton presses are being built in Reading, 
Pa., for the South which so reduce the size of the bale as to 
enable steamships to carry 5,000 more bales. 


THE deficits in the Buffalo and Charleston expositions 
have been paid out of the United States treasury, in pursuance 
of an act of the recent session of Congress. 


CHARLES M. ScuwaAp, the president of the great steel and 
iron combination, is in broken health, and will go at once to 
Europe for a rest. He denies that he will resign his place. 


MINISTER Wu TING-FANG has accepted an invitation to 
speak in Binghamton, N. Y., on Labor Day, before a labor 
mass meeting. This will be the first address ever made by a 
Chinaman to laboring men. 


THREE of the Boer generals—DeWet, Delarey, and Louis 
Botha—arrived at Southampton, England, on the 16th, and 
were met by Generals Roberts and Kitchener, and effusively 
welcomed. It is presumed that they are to be “ lionized.”’ 


THE International Harvester Company, a combine of har- 
vestry manufacturers, with capital of $120,000,000, is dis- 
charging employés in the interest of ‘‘economies.’’ One 
estimate is that as many as ten thousand will be discharged. 

Tue Elgin Creamery Company, operating 135 creameries 
in Illinois and Wisconsin, and considered the largest concern 
in its line in this country, has failed. It was a ‘‘ combine, 
made up by consolidating a large number of independent 
plants. 


JosePH B. GLOVER, of Boston, leaves $237,000 outright to 
charitable institutions, and $100,000 in trust for benevolent 
purposes. Nearly fifty institutions and organizations are re- 
membered. All are in or near Boston, excepting Hampton 
and Tuskegee Schools for the negro. 

BisHorp GORMAN, of the Roman Church, who was one of 
the commissioners with Governor Taft to negotiate at Rome 
concerning the ‘‘friars’’ in the Philippines, has returned to 
this country, visited President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay on the 
16th, and presented him an autograph letter from the Pope, 
‘‘ with a mosaic picture of the Vatican gardens.”’ 


” 


THE rush of emigration to the United States is not con- 
fined wholly to southern and eastern Europe. Every Ameri- 
can-bound ship now leaving Scandinavian ports is crowded 
with emigrants. The cause is said to be ‘‘ the unprecedented 
hard times ’’ now prevalent throughout Norway, Sweden, and 
Denmark, and the more stringent conscription laws of Sweden. 


ATTENTION having been called to the fact that the names 
of army officers who die in the Philippine Islands are immedi- 
ately ‘‘ cabled "’ to this country, while the names of private 
soldiers were sent by mail, involving a long delay, the Presi- 
dent has directed that the soldiers’ names should be cabled 
also. It will involve a very large expense, each name costing 
about $15. 


JouN Henry, of Carnegie, one of the wealthiest residents 
of the Chartiers Valley, Pennsylvania, who was struck by a 
train at the Pan Handle Railroad Station, in Pittsburg, and 
terribly injured, on the 16th instant, declared that he would 
pay $100,000 to any one who could save his life. He had the 
aid of the best surgical skill at the Mercy Hospital, but died 
of his wounds in a few hours. 


CHARLES Farr and his wife were both instantly killed, 
between Trouville and Paris, on the 14th instant, by the wreck 
of their automobile. They were riding at terrific speed down 
hill. Fair was the son of James G. Fair, of San Francisco 
(who with Flood, Mackay, and O’Brien made an immense for- 
tune in Nevada silver mines), and is said to have held ten 
millions of dollars of property. He and his wife had no 
children, and the disposal of his estate may depend on a 
decision as to which of them died first. 
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INTELLIGENCER. 











NOTICES. 


*,* Friends having a prospect of attend- 
ing Indiana Yearly Meeting are requested 
to so inform me and all will be assigned 
homes. Those coming by the way of 
Anderson can leave for Pendleton on the 
hour, those coming by Indianapolis can 
leave fifteen minutes after the hour, on 
interurban cars. If we areinformed when 
your trains are due to arrive at either of 
those cities Friends will be in waiting at 
Pendleton to meet you. 

On behalf of the Committee, 

Joun L. Tuomas, Pendleton, Ind. 





*,* All First-day Schools within the 
limits of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting that 
have not appointed Delegates to attend 
the Conference at Asbury Park in the 
Ninth month will please do so as soon as 
possible and report the names to Mary H. 
F. Merillat, assistant clerk, No. 18 Spruce 
Street, Norristown, Pa. 





*,* The Friends’ Book Association ac- 
knowledges receipt of the following addi- 
tional contributions to the Children’s 
Country Week Association : 





Sarah F. Corlies, . ss SS geo 
An Abington Friend, . . 10.00 
An Abington Friend, . . . . 10.00 
West Chester First-day School, 2.00 
Previously acknowledged, . . 74.00 
Amount, - » $101.00 


Joun ComLy, Superintendent. 
Eighth Month 11, 1902. 


SOMEBODY says that politeness is like an 
air cushion—there may be nothing in it, 
but it eases our joints wonderfully. 


WHEN Ambassador White was Minister 
to Germany, about twenty years ago, he 
received some queer letters. One was 
from an old lady out West, enclosing some 
small pieces of linen, with this novel com- 
mission: ‘‘ We are going to give a fair in 
our church, and I am making an autograph 
quilt. I want you to get me the auto- 
graphs of the Emperor, Empress, the 
Crown Prince, and Bismarck, and tell them 
to be very careful not to write too near 
the edge of the squares, as a seam has to 
be allowed for putting them together.’’— 
[Boston Transcript. ] 


Tue following is told as illustrating 
what is meant by true optimism : 

Two frogs, it is said, fell into a bowl of 
cream. One was a thoroughgoing pes- 
simist, and, utterly discouraged at the un- 
natural liquid he was in, gave up hope 
and sank. The other, atrue optimist, ad- 
mitted that the conditions were extremely 
unpleasant, but determined to do the best 
he could, and so kicked with all his might. 
The next morning he was found floating 
about comfortably on a little pat of butter. 

True optimism does not say that every- 
thing is best just as it is. It recognizes 
that times are often out of joint, but it al- 
ways feels that there is use in making an 
effort, and often finds that in making the 
effort it reaches the true solution of the 
difficulty. —[Gathered. ] 


UP THE HUDSON. 


On August 28, and September 4 the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company will 
run its usual midsummer excursions to the 
‘* Upper Hudson,’’ under personal escort. 
Special trains will leave Broad Street 
Station at 7.34 a. m., stopping at’principal 
points between Philadelphia and Trenton. 

A stop will be made at West Point, 
giving those who disembark an hour anda 
half at that point, and enabling them to 
view the United States Military Academy. 

In order to insure an early return, no 
stop will be made at Newburgh, although 
the steamer will run to a point off that city 
and there turn. 

Tickets will be sold at the following 
round-trip rates: From _ Philadelphia, 
Bristol, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Trenton, $2.00 ; Tulpehocken, Westmore- 
land, and intermediate stations, $2.50 ; 
Upsal, Carpenter, and Allen's Lane, 
$2.60 ; Wissahickon Heights, Highland, 
and Chestnut Hill; $2.70. 

At Germantown Junction connection 
will be made with regular trains from 
Chestnut Hill Branch. 

Tickets good only on special trains and 
connections at above points. 


REDUCED RATES TO DENVER, COL- 
ORADO SPRINGS, AND PUEBLO. 





VIA PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT MEET- 
ING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
LETTER CARRIERS. 

On account of the meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of Letter Carriers, to be 
held at Denver, Col., Ninth month 1 to 6, 
the Pennsylvania Railroad will sell excur- 
sion tickets to Denver, Colorado Springs, 
or Pueblo, Col., from all stations on its 
lines, at rate of single fare for the round 
trip. Tickets will be sold and good going 
on Eighth month 29 to 31, and will be good 
to return until Ninth month 30, inclusive. 
Tickets must be validated for return pas- 
sage by Joint Agent at any of the above- 
mentioned points ; for which services a fee 
of 25 cents will be charged. 

For specific rates and conditions, apply 
to ticket agents. 


A ROMANCE OF THE RAIL. 


A bright and amusing little story, told 
in a way that will interest everyone who 
believes the course of true love can some- 
timer sun smooth, handsomely illustrated 
and beautifully bound. The booklet will 
be sent free to anyone who will mail two 
cents in stamps to cover the cost of pos- 
tage. Address T. W. Lee, General Pas- 
senger Agent, Lackawanna Railroad, New 
York City. 


JuL1a WARD Howe, the author is fond 
of a joke. While presiding over the din- 
ner of the Boston Authors’ Club last winter 
she introduced the first speaker, Thomas 
Wentworth Higginson, in the follow- 
ing way: ‘‘I will now call upon my much 
respected and valued vice.’’ ‘‘ Mrs. 
Howe's virtues speak for themselves,"’ 
was Colonel Higginson’s ready response, 
‘‘it is only on rare occasions that she 
parades a vice.'’—[The Delineator. ] 


Clothes for Wee Ones. 


There is no good reason why a mother 
should go to the trouble of making clothes 
for her little ones ; we can supply every 
need—and at a substantial money-saving, 
Of special interest are the following : 
CHILDREN'S OVERALLS—of dark blue 

chambray gingham ; stitched in red - 

with straps over shoulders and pockets 

—50 cents. 

CHILDREN’S ROMPERS—of gingham, 
with full back and yoke front ; long 
sleeves, high neck and pocket; collar 
and belt edged with white ; 2 to 4 years 
—75c and 85c. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES—of gingham, 
in pink and blue stripes and plaids; long- 
waisted. Some tucked back and front - 
neck and sleeves trimmed with em- 
broidery. Others are in blouse effect, 
trimmed with three rows of embroidery 
down the front ; neck and sleeves fin- 
ished with embroidery ruffle; 2 to 4 
yeats ; regular $1.50 value —now 75c. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES of white lawn : 
long-waisted effect; all-over tucking 
back and front; neck trimmed with 
hemstitched ruffle ; deep hem on skirt ; 
2 to 4 years—75 cents. 

CHILDREN’S DRESSES—of white lawn; 
long-waisted effect ; square yoke back 
front of hemstitched tucking edged with 
hemstitched ruffle and fancy briar-stitch- 
ing ; skirt and belt finished with three 
rows of hemstitching ; neck and sleeves 
finished with Valenciennes lace ruffle ; 
2 to 4 years; regularly $1.75—now 
$1.25. 

CHILDREN’S RUSSIAN BLOUSES— 
box-plaited back and full front, with 
turnover collar and belt edged with 
white ; 2 to 4 years—$1.25. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


WATCHES. 

As one of the oldest houses in the watch trade 
—established three generations ago—and up-to- 
date in every feature of the business, we are able 
to offer the best and most serviceable watches for 
the least money. Give us a call. 


GEO. C. CHILD, 
27 S. 9th St., (below Market, opposite Post Office.) 


MILTON PHILLIPS 
Ladies’ Fine Custom-made Shoes 


142 South lith Street 


I can —— shoes furnished by MRS. S. E. 
BERTOLETT. 





~ AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. 







CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT 


Undertaker 
and Embalimer 


1728 Girard Avenue, Philadelphia 






TELEPHONE 2-29-38 D. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, 


An English tourist in the Highlands 
tells the following amusing story : He was 
travelling one day last summer by rail in 
the north of Scotland, and at one of the 
stations four farmers entered the train. 
They were all big, burly men, and com- 
pletely filled up the seat on the one side of 
thecompartment. At the next station the 
carriage door opened to admit a tall, 
cadaverous individual, with about the girth 
of alamppost. He endeavored to wedge 
himself in between two of the farmers, 
and, finding ita difficult operation, he said 
to one of them: ‘‘ Excuse me, sir; you 
must move up a bit. Each seat is in- 
tended to accommodate five persons, and 
according to act of Parliament you are 
only entitled to eighteen inches of space.”’ 
“Aye, aye, my friend,"’ replied the farmer, 
“that’s a’ very gud for you that’s been 
built that way, but ye canna blame me if 
| ha’enna been construckit according to 
act of Parliament.'’—[London Paper. 


Tue Manchester Guardian tells a good 
story of London weather. The scene was 
a Strand omnibus. A leaden sky was 
overhead, the rain poured down uncom- 
promisingly, mud was underfoot. A red- 
capped Parsee, who had been sitting near 
the dripping driver, got down as the con- 
ductor came up. ‘‘ What sort o’ chap 
is that ?’’ asked the driver. ‘‘ Don't yer 
know that?’’ answered the conductor. 
‘‘Why, that’s one o’ them Indians that 
worship the sun!’’ ‘* Worships the 
sun ?’’ said the shivering driver ; ‘‘I sup- 
pose 'e’s come over ‘ere to ‘ave a rest !"’ 

This recalls the reply given on one oc- 
casion by an Eastern potentate to Queen 
Victoria, who asked him whether his peo- 
ple did not worship the sun. ‘‘ Yes, 
your Majesty,’’ said the Oriental, ‘‘ and if 
you saw him you would worship him also."’ 


“ARE you paid anything for swear- 
ing?’’ Ely Perkins once asked a commer- 
cial traveller. ‘‘ No, I do it for nothing.’’ 
‘‘Well,’’ said the lecturer, ‘‘ you work 
cheap. You lay aside your character asa 
gentleman, inflict pain on your friends, 
break a commandment, and lose your 
own soul—and for nothing! You do cer- 
tainly work cheap—very cheap 


A NEWCASTLE man, who seldom attends 
church services, was persuaded to hear a 
sermon and was much impressed. ‘‘ You 
are never too old to learn,’’ he remarked 
confidentially to a frieud. ‘‘ Now I al- 
ways thought Sodom and Gomorrah were 
husband and-wife, and I find they were 
nothing but two cities.’’—[American 
Weekly. ] 

A SABBATH-SCHOOL examination was in 
progress, and the examining visitor put 
this question : ‘‘ What did Mosés do fora 
living while he was with Jethro ?"’ Fol- 
lowing a long silence a little voice piped up 
from the back of the room, ‘‘ Please, sir, 
he married one of Jethro’s daughters.’’— 
| Gathered. } 


SUMMER BOARDER—‘‘ Lack of educa- 
tion is a great drawback, Farmer Jones."’ 
Farmer Jones—‘‘Ain't it? Why, there's 
men comes out here who are fifty years 
old, and never saw corn planted. —[De- 
troit Free Press. ] 


EDUCATIONAL. 


The Committee on Education of the 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting has appointed Louis B. 
Ambler, A.M. (University of Pennsylvania) Superin- 
tendent of Educational Interests. Committees having 
charge of Friends’ Schools,wishing assistance in securing 
suitable teachers or in other school matters, are invited 
to communicate with him, and all Friends qualified as 
teachers and desiring positions are invited to register. 
The superintendent will be found in Room 3, Friends’ 
meeting-house, at rsth and Race Streets, each Seventh- 
day, from 9 a.m. to 11 a.m. Correspondence should be 
addressed to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 140 N. rsth Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Swarthmore College 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


JOSEPH SWAIN, LL.D., President. 


Under care of Friends. Send for Catalogue. 





George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PA. 


Under the care of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting of Friends. 
Course of study extended and thorough, preparing 
students either for business or for College. 
For catalogue, apply to 
JOSEPH S. WALTON, Principal, 
George School, Penna. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia ; 
furnishes a See guarded education, and pre- 
pares for college. 

De EUGENE BAKER, 
ANNA W.SPEAKMAN, 


Principals. 
Circulars on application. 





Abington Friends’ School, 
For Boarpinc anp Day Purtits oF Bron Sexss. 
Near Jenkintown, Penna., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Li 
course of study. Students prepared for college or busi- 
ness. The home-like surroundings make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admitted when- 

ever there are vacancies. Send for circulars to 

GEORGE M. DOWNING, M. S., Principad, 


Or, Jenkintown, Pa. 
“YNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogontz, Pa. 


Friends’ Academy, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. Thorough instruction to fit 
for business or to enter college. 

Terms are moderate by reason ot endowment. 

For particulars address 
A. DAVIS JACKSON, B.S., Principal, 
Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ BoarptinGc ScHOOL For 
Boys anp GIRLs, 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York City. 
For circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 


SWARTHMORE PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 


(Formerly SwartHmMoRE GRAMMAR SCHOOL.) 
New stone buildings ; cottage plan; light, heat, venti- 
ation, and drainage the best; combined advantages of 
individual attention and class enthsuiasm. 
For circulars address 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Princifai, 
Swarthmore, Pa. 


The Oakwood Seminary, 


Unton Sprines, N. Y., east side Cayuga Lake. A 
co-educational boarding-school, under care of Frends. 
Prepares for college, technica! school, or teaching. 
Terms moderate. Write for catalogue to 

FRANCIS N. MAXFIELD, Head Master. 


| EDUCATIONAL. 


Friends’ School, 
FOURTH AND WEST STREETS, 
WILMINGTON, DEL. 
Classical, Latin-Scientific, and Scientific 
Fourteen teachers. 
attention. 


courses. 
Individual 
For illustrated cata- 


Excellent equipement. 
Thorough instruction. 
logue address 

HERSCHEL A. NORRIS, A.M., Principal. 


Raisin Valley Seminary. 
ADRIAN, MICHIGAN. 
Opens, Ninth month 2, 1902. 
Jonatuan Dickinson, Jr., A.M , Principal. 

Is co-educational, prepares for college, is furnished 
with physical and chemical laboratories ; an astronomical 
observatory, with six-inch equatorial telescope. Gives 
a commercial course with stenography and type-writing. 
Send for catalogue. 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


OF ALL KINDS. 
FURNITURE 


BOOKS. STATIONERY. 


MAPS, spring rollers and individual cases. 
WALL SLATES. 
BLANK BOOKS, ruled and printed to order. 
KINDERGARTEN material and furniture. 
ARTISTS’ MATERIAL. 


We furnish everything used in schools at the 


lowest prices. Estimates furnished. 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 


Young Friends’ Review 
Published by the 
New York Young Friends’ Association. 


HENRY W. WILBUR, Eprror, 
1g West Fourteenth Street, New York City. 


H. M. HAVILAND, Busingss Eprtor, 
19 Whitehall Street, New York City. 


Monthly, 75 cents per annum. 25 cents for six 
months’ trial. 


With Frienps’ INTELLIGENCER $2.50; with Scattered 
Seeds $1.00 ; all three $2.85. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE COPY. 


Exceptionally Low Rates for 
September and October. 
Every day during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, igoz, the Union Pacific 
will sell one-way settlers’ tickets at the 
following rates : 
From Missouri River 
$20.00, Ogden and Salt Lake. 
$20.00, Butte and Helena. 
$22.50, Spokane. 
$25.00, Portland and Ashland, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles and San Diego, 
and many other California points. 
Correspondingly low rates from inter- 
mediate points. 
For full information call on your nearest 
agent or address 
E. L. LOMAX, G. P. & T. A., Omaha, Neb. 


Please mention FRieNvDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 





FRIENDS’ 


GIRARD TRUST COMPANY 


N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 


CAPITAL, $2,500,000 


Acts as Execuvror, ADMINISTRATOR, 
ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. 

FrnanciaAt AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR CORPORATIONS. 

InreRest ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND CORPORATION 
Accounts. 


Trustee, 


Safes to Rent in Burglar-proof Vaults. 


S. F. Balderston’s Son, 
Wall Papers and 
Decorations. 


Window Shades Made to Order. 
902 SPRING GARDEN ST., PHILAD’A. 


WALL PAPER of 


Attractive Styles 
Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


Friends’ Colonization Association. 


We now have selected 2720 acres of land in Fresno 
County, California, and contracted for the same for the 
benefit of Friends. 

We have appointed the undersigned as General Cor- 
respondent and Agent to furnish maps and all necessary 
information. 


DANIEL GRIEST, Ellis, Kansas. 


Eight Years to Pay for a Home in California ! 
Only $45 per acre for land that will raise forty bushels 
of corn to the acre; three to five crops of alfalfa per year 
off same tract, and in fact will grow everything in 
abundance the year round. Twenty acres on the 
Laguna DeTache Rancroin the most beautiful spot 
of Central California, will make you a beautiful and 
profitable home, equal to 60 acres elsewhere Splendid 
dairying opportunity. For full particulars write 


E,W. PECK, Agt., 404 Great Northern Bidg., Chicago 
Nares & Saunders, Managers 


Y. F. A. Building, 


140 North Fifteenth Street, Philad’a. 
FOR FRIENDS AND OTHERS. 


Restful, Homelike 


Table d’hote, 25 cents. 


Dinner, 12 to 2 p.m. 
Breakfast, 7 to 8.30a.m. Supper, 6 to 7 p.m 


COMFORTABLE ROOMS: 
One occupant, 75 cts. per night; $3 per week. 
Two occupants, 50 cts. each, per night. 
$2 each, per week. 
Address ELIZA H. WORRELL, 
Phone 1-33-55. Clerk 
Morgan Bunting Arthur Shrigley 
BUNTING and SHRIGLEY 
ARCHITECTS 
Fifteenth and Cherry Streets, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given to ser- 
DARIES. ing families. Office 603 North 
Eighth Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


Convenient, 


F. GUTEKUNST, 
FINE ART IN PHOTOGRAPHY 


7i2 Arch St., Philad’a, Pa. 


Branch, 1700 N. Broad St. 


Chartered 1836 


SURPLUS 7,500,000 
Acts as TrustTes or Corporation MortTGaGss. 
DEPOSITORY UNDER PLANS OF REORGANIZATION. 
REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 

ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF Reat Estate. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. 


Dorotuy’s aunt had been ill for a long 
time, and when some one inquired how 
she was progressing the child answered : 
‘«She has the worst headaches, and she 
has to stayin adark room. But she’s got 
lots of friends, and they try to make her 
feel better. They come to see her every 
day, to see if there is anything they can 
do. They send her jelly and things to 
make her want to eat ; but she doesn’t eat 
a bit. Then they're always coming in to 
cheer her up. It doesn’t seem to do much 
good, but,’’ she added, with an effort to 
speak the speech of her elders, ‘‘ she bears 
inflictions nobly !’’—[Washington Post. ] 

A GENTLEMAN whose servant was 
constantly breaking articles in the house- 
hold asked advice of an Englishman, a 
Scotchman, and an Irishman who were his 
guests. The Englishman, in his blunt, 
honest way, said to the employer: ‘‘O, 
get rid of him; dismiss him.’ The 
Scotchman’s advice was ‘‘ Stop the money 
out of his wages.’’ ‘‘ But,’’ said the 
master, ‘‘he breaks more than his wages 
amountto.’’ ‘‘ Then,’’ said the Irishman, 
‘‘ raise his wages.’’— [Spectator. ] 


THose who have had the privilege of 
correspondence with President Thwing, of 
Western Reserve University, know that 
his penmanship meets the test of the 
chirography of great men. He wrote us 
recently regarding a book entitled ‘‘Salmon 
and Trout.’’ The letter was passed 
around the office, and one expert pro- 
nounced the title to be ‘‘ Sublime Faith,’’ 
and another, ‘‘Sentiment and Truth.’’— 
[The Advance. } 


TEACHER (to class in geography)— 
‘‘And who knows what the people who 
live in Turkey are called?’’ Class 
(unanimously)—‘‘ Turks !’" Teacher— 
‘* Right. Now, who can tell me what 
those living in Austria are called ?’’ Little 
Boy—‘‘ Please, mum, I know. Ostriches.’’ 
—[Judge. ] 


NEW BOOKS FOR FRIENDS. 


QUAKER ARRIVALS AT PHILADELPHIA, 
1682-1750. [Records of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting.] By Albert Cook Myers. $1.25. 
[By mail at that price.] 

IMMIGRATION OF THE IRISH QUAKERS 
INTO PENNSYLVANIA. By Albert Cook 
Myers. $3.50. [By mail, $3.90.] 

THE ROOTS OF CHRISTIAN TEACHING 
AS FOUND IN THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
By George Aaron Barton, [Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege]. 75 cents. [By mail, 85 cents.] 

RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 

A DYNAMIC FAITH. By 

$1.00. [By mail, $1.0: 


We furnish 


FRIENDS’ BOOK 


INTELLIGENCER. 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), . . 
CAPITAL (paid in), 

SURPLUS Sa tea le Wie < Scone, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 42,349.29 


Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles to Real Estate 
, and conveyancing done. Loans made op 
Mortgage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered {or 
Administrators and others. The Company also acts as 
Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. le Deposit 
Boxes to rent $e and upwards, per annum. 
JOSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
JOHN F. LEWIS, Vice-President. 
HORACE B, PEARSON, 2nd Vice-Pres.& Treas 
CHARLES P. EARLY, Secretary. 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. 


DIRECTORS 


- Botton Winpenny, 
ARREN G. Gairritn, 
Epwarp G. McCo tn, 
Avrrep I. Pxittirs, 
Gsorce M. Wacner, 
Frank W. Pau, 
Epoar Duptevy Farizs, 
Horace B. Psarson. 


$500,000.00 
+ 250,000.00 


Nicnotas Brice, 

S. Davis Pace, 
osgepH R. Ruoaps, 
oun F, Lewis, 
Homas R. GiLt, 

Cuas. S. Hincuman, 

Epwarp S. Sayrgs, 

Joun H. Craven, 


J.T. JACKSON & CO. 
Real Estate Brokers 


Chestnut and 13th Streets 
(Southeast Corner) 


Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., etc. 


ELLWOOD HEACOCK 
UNDERTAKER 


TELEPHONE 
1313 VINE STREET 


ESTABLISHED 1860 


BREAD MACHINE 


For HOUSEHOLD USE 
Sifts the flour and 
mixes 10 Ibs. of best 
bread in 5 minutes. 
Send for Booklet. 
AGENTS WANTED. 


Scientific Bread 


Machine Co, 
52nd & Media Sts., Phila. 


OSTEOPATHY. 


A system, method, or science of healing without drugs. 
Carpinat Principces: 1st, Skeleton adjustment ; 
and, Glandular activity; 3rd, Free circulation of the 
blood ; 4th, Co-ordination of the nerve forces. 
We have cured others, why not you? 
WM. H. HICKOK, M. b.. D O. 
0. O. STODDARD, E. D., D. O. 
554 N. 11th St. Cor. 18th and Cayuga Sts 
10 @.m. to 4 p.m. 7 tog a.m. 
7t0 9 p.m. | 
Pay Telephone 2-31-52. 


5 to 7p.m. 
Telephone 6-29-16 W 


OSTEOPATHY. 
EDWARD D.BURLEIGH, 
OstgoraTuHic Pxysician, 
No. 1537 Chestnut Street, Room 4or. 
Hours 9 a.m. to 12.30 p.m. and 2to4 p.m. Consulta- 
tion and examination ‘ 
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You can live without life insur- 

ance, but you won't live so much. 

Nothing adds to the zest of 

> living like knowing your family 
protected by a policy in the 


PENN [MUTUAL LIFE, 
> 921-3-5 Chestnut St. 
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